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I you knew the number of plants 
using dry rendering methods that 
have changed over to Expellers, you 
would agree with us it’s time for 
you to change. These big, new press- 
ing giants with greatly increased 
speed, capacity and efficiency have 
shown their owners a new way to 
increase profits through economies 
and increased production. 


ANDERSON 
EXPELLER 


Yes, sir, it’s time to change to Ex- 
pellers, and the first step is for you 
to get in touch with either a plant 
that has already changed to Expel- 
lers and find out their financial ad- 
vantages or write to us, telling us 
your plant’s requirements and let us 
show you your possibilities in dol- 
lars and cents. 
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THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 West 96th Street s . +. +s Cleveland, Ohio het 
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Announcing ~~ 


THE TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” 


Bias Bacon Slicer ! 


Now being Manufactured and Sold by John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 














FACTS about 
The 


TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” 


Bias 
Bacon Slicer 


| —-Reduces waste to 
| a minimum by slicing 
| on the Bias. 


—Main knife shaft 


| has Timken Roller 
| bearings, adjustable 


to take up wear. 
—All other bearings 


| are bronze lined. 
| —Knife can be ad- 


justed. 


—An intermediate 
gear that can be 
changed for various 
thicknesses. 


—Machine can be 
changed from 90 de- 
grees to 45 degrees 
while in operation. 


—Three gears drive 
screw feed mechan- 
ism, giving three 
thicknesses of slices 
by shifting gears in 
box. 

—You can buy thin 
bellies at a _ saving 
cost—get just as wide 
a slice to sell at the 
same price you would 
regular bellies. 





Uses up all your 


THIN Bellies. 


Cw 
Gives you a 


41% Increase 


in the width of your Slices! 



























GW 
Produces a 11,” wide slice 
from a 1” thick bacon by 
cutting it on the bias. 

Gw9 
Enables You to get TOP 
PRICES for THIN Bellies 
same as from thick bellies. 

Cw9 
You can’t afford to over- 
look the remarkable SAV- 
INGS! 


The Story Behind the Machine! 


AX TRUNZ, one of the foremost successful packers, developed this 
BIAS Bacon Slicer for his own use. Its value to him in his busi- 
ness is proved by the fact that it saved hundreds of dollars for him each 
year. 
After applying for patents, he decided to market his machine because he 
saw great sales possibilities as well as a great need for it among the trade. 


The sale of machinery, however, took too much time and Mr. Trunz, there- 
fore, turned over the Sales and Manufacturing rights to us. 


Mr. Trunz’s judgment of what his machine would do has since proved 
correct, as many of the largest pork packers in the country have bought 








and are now using it. 





For Full Details about the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Bias Bacon Slicer write to---- 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 


Grinders, Air Stuffers and the Schonland patented Casing Puller 
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Retail Purchasing Methods Need Readjusting 


Institute Study Shows How Meat Dealers 
Scatter Their Orders among Many Packers 
With Loss to Both Retailer and Packer 


How many packers have figures 
to show them the size of the 
smallest order they can afford to 
take and deliver? 


How many packers have 
thought seriously about this? 

Has the urge for volume been 
so great that salesmen have con- 
centrated on this without thought 
of the cost to deliver that vol- 
ume? 

When a two-ton packer truck 
delivers a ham and two small 
packages of meats to a delicates- 
sen store, it is a fairly safe bet 
that the packer salesman has 
been overzealous in his effort to 
make sales, and that his employ- 
er does not know what it is cost- 
ing him to handle such orders. 

_ In most cases the retailer order 
is being scattered among too 
many packers. Why is this? 

There are some indications that 
retailers like to divide their meat 
order, believing that, by playing 
one packer against another, a 
good deal of advantage will be 
gained not only in time but in 
credit. 

Better Service From One Packer 


Then there is a group of retail- 
ers, which unfortunately appears 
to be in the minority, that pre- 
fers to deal with only one or two 
packers. These dealers are of the 
opinion that they get better serv- 
le and better price in the long 
run, as such orders are more ad- 
vantageous to the packer than 
€ small ones can be. 


The Department of Organiza- 
tion and Accounting of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
has been studying various phases 
of the distribution of meat and 
meat products. After making a 
study of the cost of selling and 
delivering product, and finding 
that each packer’s business in- 
cluded such a large percentage of 
small orders, attention was given 
to the cost of handling these 
small orders. 

In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of March 30, 1929, the report of 
the study on “The Cost of Han- 








Better Service from One 
Packer than from Many 


Does it pay the retailer to div'd> 
his buy among a number of pack- 
ers? 

Or is it to his advantage to deal 
with one or two packers? 

When packers carry good-sized 
regular orders on their books, it 
is only logical to think that when- 
ever advantage can be given a cus- 
tomer it will be handed on to cus- 
tomers of this type. 

Evidently this is the belief of at 
least one retailer, who says: “I 
buy everything from The 
Company and am pleased very 
much. They take very good care 
of my order and give very good 
service. We buy about $6,000 per 
month and cater to the trade in 
The Company’s brands.” 

If more retailers were of this 
opinion, it would eliminate a great 
deal of the wastes and costs now 
present, from which neither packer 
nor retailer reaps a reward, 


























dling Small Orders and Accounts,” 
by Howard C. Greer, was pub- 
lished. 

Another phase of the small or- 
der problem was studied in the 
scattering of retailer purchases, 
to find out why there are so many 
of these small and unprofitable 
accounts. 


It was found that orders are 
small because many of the retail 
meat stores are themselves small 
and handle a volume of business 
which in total is of negligible pro- 
portions, and because such vol- 
ume as is handled by even the 
larger stores is scattered among 
so many companies that the size 
of the order to each is bound to 
be small. 


The full text of Mr. Greer’s report on 
“Scattering of Retailer Purchases” fol- 
lows. 


Scattering of Retailer 
Purchases 
By Howard C. Greer.* 


Meat packing companies have been 
justly concerned with the meager vol- 
ume of business furnished by many of 
their retailer customers. They have 
been aware that there are certain rath- 
er substantial costs which apply to each 
account, whether it is small or large, 
and they know that the volume pro- 
duced by many accounts is too small to 
cover these fixed costs and leave any- 
thing for net profit to the packing com- 
pany. 


This has been strikingly. demon- 





*Director, Department of Organization and Ac- 
counting, Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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strated in the recent examination 
made by the Institute in two branch 
houses, as reported in the article en- 
titled “The Cost of Handling Small 
Orders and Accounts,” published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 
30, 1929. 

It is naturally of interest to the 
packing company to know why there 
are so many of these small and un- 
profitable accounts. The answer to this 
question is furnished in rather con- 
clusive fashion by the results of an 
investigation of the scattering of re- 
tailer purchases, recently made by the 
institute and reported in the present 
article. 

Accounts of retailers with meat 
packing companies are apparently 
small for two reasons: 

1—Because many of the retail meat 
stores are themselves small and han- 
dle a volume of business which, in 
total, is of negligible proportions. 

2—Because such volume as is han- 
dled by even the larger stores is scat- 
tered among so many packing com- 
panies that the purchases from any one 
packer are bound to be small. 


Large Percent of Small Dealers. 


The Census of Distribution figures 
indicate that 27 per cent of all inde- 
pendent retail meat dealers do a total 
business of less than $200 a week. 
Converted into terms of purchase val- 
ues, this means that approximately one 
dealer out of every four is buying less 
than $160 per week from all packing 
companies combined. 

The trade of the largest store in 
this group would, therefore, represent 
only a moderate volume if it all went 
to one packing company. 

That it does not all go to one pack- 
ing company, but is in most cases split 
up among anywhere from three to 
thirty manufacturers or wholesalers, is 
made clear by figures developed in the 
Institute’s study and quoted herein. 

The study made by the Institute con- 
sisted of an inquiry among retailers 
as to the number of packers soliciting 
their business and the number from 
whom they buy goods. This inquiry 
was made under the auspices of the 
Meat Councils of Chicago. 


Scope of the Study. 


Representative independent dealers 
were selected for the test; very large 
stores, chain markets, and very small 
stores were excluded. The stores 
studied handled meats exclusively or 
as the principal line, groceries and deli- 
catessen stores being omitted from the 
canvass. 

In Chicago a special representative, 
experienced in meat and grocery re- 
tailing, was employed to call at the 
stores and obtain the information by 
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direct questions. In other cities infor- 
mation was obtained by questionnaires 
mailed through the cooperation of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers to representative members of 
that organization. 

The representative in Chicago ob- 
tained information from 159 stores. Of 
the questionnaires sent to dealers in 
other cities, 91 were returned, of which 
39 came from cities of over 100,000 in 
population, 9 from cities of from 25,000 
to 100,000, and 43 from cities of less 
than 25,000. This gave a total of 250 
replies, which have been used in de- 
veloping the tabulations and averages 
presented in this article. 

Type of Questionnaire. 

Each of the dealers in Chicago was 
asked the following questions: 

1—How many packing companies 
send salesmen to call on you regularly ? 

2—How many additional salesmen 
solicit your business by telephone? 

3—From how many packers do you 
buy a full line regularly? 

4—From how many other packers do 
you buy specialties (such as smoked 
meats, sausage, etc.) regularly? 

5—How many packers did you buy 
from last month (September, 1928) ? 

The information blank sent to deal- 
ers in other cities contained these same 
questions, excepting question No. 2, and 
also contained a question as to how 
many packing companies were selling 
meat in the dealer’s city. Replies to 
this last question, however, were 
found so unreliable that they have 
been given little or no attention in mak- 
ing up this report. 

In cases where personal calls were 
made on the dealer, the significance of 
the questions was explained fully and 
it seems probable that they were an- 
swered with a clear understanding of 
their import. In the case of the ques- 
tionnaires returned by mail, it appears 
that question No. 4 in some instances 
may have been misunderstood, with the 
result that the reports on specialty 
purchases may duplicate to some ex- 
tent the reports on regular full-line 
buying. 

In the main, however, the replies 
give evidence of being dependable, and 
it is believed that the summaries here 
presented give a fair picture of con- 
ditions existing in the field. 

Experience of Typical Retailer. 

A study of the variations in retailers’ 
buying practices naturally gives rise to 
the question of what is typical experi- 
ence. How many salesmen call on the 
representative dealer, and how many 
of them get part of his business? 

The first thing done in summarizing 
the results of this study was to identify 
the typical dealer’s buying practice. 
Typical experience may be picked out 





in one of several ways. All the re. 
ports obtained may be averaged and the 
average considered typical; or the fig- 
ures may be ranged in order and the 
middle figure in the list may be ge. 
lected as typical; or the group in which 
the greatest number of cases is found 
may be called the typical group. 

In this study all three methods pro. 
duced almost identical results. The 
typical experience of retailers in regard 
to the number of packers from whom 
they bought is, in other words, clearly 
marked and unmistakable. 

Summarized in a few words, the ex- 
perience of the typical retailer in Chi- 
cago, and in other cities also, appears 
to be as follows: 

Extent of Distribution, 
1—He is called on regularly by five 
packing company salesmen, and s0- 
licited over the telephone by three 
other packer salesmen. 

2—He buys a full line of meats and 
provisions from three packers, and spe- 
cialties of one sort or another from five 
other packers. 

8—In addition to buying regularly 
from eight packing companies, as noted 
above, he also buys casually or oc- 
casionally from at least two others each 
month. In a given month, therefore, 
he distributes his total purchases over 
at least ten packing companies. 

Dealers in Chicago and the other 
large cities scatter their buying—par- 
ticularly their casual or occasional 
purchases—over a larger number of 
companies than do those in the small 
towns, but the difference is not very 
great. Even in cities of less than 25,000 
in population, the typical dealer has at 
least five salesmen calling on him and 
he purchases regularly from five pack- 
ing companies. 

Regular buying of a full line from at 
least two packers seems to be the rule 
everywhere, and even in the rather 
small communities it is a practice of 
most dealers to distribute their total 
buying over at least half a dozen dif- 
ferent packing companies. 

Frequency of Salesmen’s Calls. 

It was said in the preceding section 
that the typical dealer is called on by 
five packinghouse salesmen. Many 
dealers, of course, receive calls regular- 
ly from a greater or smaller number 
of salesmen. 

The large majority of the reports 
showed between three and seven sales- 
men calling regularly, as indicated by 
the list given in the following table, 
which shows that 200 out of the 250 
dealers fell into these groups. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that 20 dealets out of the 250 reported 
that ten or more salesmen called on 
them regularly. One dealer counted 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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Search for Improved Slaughtering Methods 


Stunning Animals by Electricity 
Shows Possibilities of Economies 
Prizes Offered for Practical Ideas 


Will the next step forward in 
killing methods be the stunning 
of animals by electricity ? 

Experiments have been under 
way for some time, and the 
project is approaching the prac- 
tical stage. 

Two awards of $300 each are being 
offered to packinghouse employees by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers for the best solutions of two 
specific problems in connection with 
improved slaughtering methods. 

Despite the encouraging results of 
past work along this line there still 
remain several problems, upon the so- 
lution of which depends still further 
efficiency. 

Savings Under New Method. 


Recent experiments in this field, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute, have resulted in the working out 
of a system of stunning through the 
application of electricity. This, if suc- 
cessfully adapted, will eliminate suf- 
fering and also cause far less damage 
to product than present methods. 

These product savings would show 
up in the brain and hide. The brain 
from an animal stunned in this manner 
is of excellent appearance and contains 
no blood clots, and the hide over the 
forehead where the contact is applied 
is not damaged. Observation also 
shows that the animal bleeds better. 


It is also hoped that considerably less 
bruising of carcasses will result from 
the use of the new method. 


With this method of stunning a new 
design of knocking pen will be required 
in order to speed up the work of 
shackling anu hoisting. Two ideas 
have been considered in this connection. 

New Design of Knocking Pen. 


One of these is a pen with the floor 
so arranged that it will slide or roll 
on an even keel instead of tipping. The 
stunned animal, in this case, would be 
shackled and hoisted directly from the 
floor of the pen. 

An endless traveling floor might 
also be devised, on which the animal 
could be carried out of the pen. In 
either case the hide could be kept 
clean, and there would be less danger 
of damaging it and the carcass. 

It is possible that for stunning steers 
and hogs—the latter particularly—con- 


tacts might be so arranged that the 
stunning would be automatic, and the 
need for an employee at the knocking 
pen eliminated. In this event it is 
possible that the animals could be 
brought to and taken away from the 
pens on moving floors. This is possibly 
a consideration for the future. 


These experiments have been carried 
on under the direction of a Special 
Committee on Improved Methods of 
Slaughtering, of which James D. 
Andrew of Armour and Company is 
chairman. 


The awards are being offered for 
the most practical suggestions to solve 
two specific problems that the com- 
mittee faces in connection with the 
practical application of this system. 
Answers must be presented to the com- 
mittee on or before July 15. 


Experiments Up to Date. 


Concerning the present status of 
experiments already made and the con- 
ditions governing the awards, the com- 
mittee, in a recent Institute bulletin, 
states: 


“A system of stunning animals by 
electricity has been worked out which, 
if properly applied, will prevent prac- 
tically all suffering and also cause far 
less damage to product than present 
methods. The problem now confront- 
ing your committee is the proper appli- 
cation of this system to meet the re- 
quirements of the other operations. 

“The cattle stunning can be per- 
formed by one man and requires but a 
few seconds. But the animals must be 








The World Do Move! 


For years the meat industry has 
stunned cattle by knocking, and has 
killed pigs by sticking. 

While there were objections to 
these methods, better ones did not 
suggest themselves. Now, it seems 
likely, these methods of slaughter- 

may become a thing of the past. 


Experiments with low voltage 
electricity as a substitute for the 
knocking tool and the knife have 
shown opportunities not suspected 
heretofore for saving time and 
product on killing floors. In addi- 
tion, the killing is accomplished 
without pain to the animals. 

In the case of steers, the brain 
and the hide over the forehead are 
not damaged, and the possibilities 
of bruises in the meat and scratches 


ments forecast a material shorten- 
ing in the slaughtering time. 























fed to him one at a time, and then be 
removed and bled immediately, because 
they remain unconscious only two or 
three minutes. 


“The committee deems it advisable 
to confine its immediate activities to 
cattle and hogs. There are, therefore, 
two distinct problems involved: 

“First, the penning, stunning and 
hoisting of cattle ready for bleeding at 
the rate of one per minute. 

“Second, the penning, stunning and 
hoisting of hogs ready for bleeding at 
the rate of five per minute. 

Two Problems to Be Solved. 


“The stunning operation, in the case 
of cattle, consists of applying two 
electric contacts moistened with brine, 
one to the forehead and the other to 
the loins of the animal. These con- 
tacts are mounted on short poles and, 
with a proper pen for confining the 
animal, can be applied by one man. 
The actual time occupied in stunning 
will not exceed five seconds. 

“In the case of hogs, the contacts 
may be applied as described for cattle, 
or the pen may be so arranged that, by 
closing in the sides, the animal is 
squeezed against the metal plate which 
will act as one pole, the other pole to 
be applied to the forehead in the 
regular way. The same period of time 
will be required for stunning in either 
case. 

“In order to obtain the thought of as 
many people as possible in working out 
the application of this method of stun- 
ing to the packing industry, the Insti- 
tute is offering a special award of $300 
for the best workable answer to each 
of the two problems, which may be 
presented prior to July 15. 

Ideas for the Use of All. 


“It is to be understood that, inasmuch 
as this offer is being made for the 
general good of the industry, any 
scheme for which a prize is granted 
will be patented, if patentable, and the 
patent assigned to the Institute for the 
use of all members.” 

The right is reserved to make no 
award or a reduced award if, in the 
opinion of the committee, none of the 
suggestions received justifies an award 
of $300. Further information can be 
obtained from the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research, of which H. D. Tefft is direc- 
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tor, and which is servicing the Special 
Committee on Improved Methods of 
Slaughtering. 

The full personnel of this special 
committee, under whose direction this 
project is being carried on, is as 
follows: 

J. D. Andrew, chairman, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; A. C. Bolz, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis.; H. H. 
Corey, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia.; S. C. Frazee, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; F. J. Gardner, 
Swift & Company, Chicago; H. J. 
Koenig, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; C. A. Stewart, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha; Howard M. Wilson, Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This project is 
strictly limited to the solution of the 
problems specified. It should not be con- 
fused with the Institute’s 1929 Prize 
Awards, for which $1,000 is available for 
eash awards for the best operating ideas 
developed during the year. 


INSTITUTE CLASS GRADUATION. 


On June 15 of this year, eight men 
will have completed the specialized 
training course offered by the Institute 
of Meat Packing at the University of 
Chicago. In addition to the usual basic 
university training, these men have 
given attention to such phases of the 
industry as operations, science, ac- 
counting and merchandising, with spe- 
cial reference to the packing industry. 

Throughout the year they have been 
in close touch with the industry, and 
much of the instruction has been given 
by practical men from operating, mer- 
chandising, research and managerial 
departments. 

These men will bring with them to 
the industry a point of view and a 
background of information that would 
be difficult to secure under normal 
working conditions in the industry. 
The men are as follows: George Jacob 
Buchy, Harold I. Gross, Charles 
Schwarz, Gordon Cress, Roy W. Raebel, 
W. Randall Reed, Clark J. Matthews 
and Edward L. Coyle. 

A considerable number of those who 
have completed these specialized 
courses in the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing are employed in the industry, and 
the record of the group as a whole is 
very satisfactory. 

Also, on June 15 Knut Bjorka and 
E. L. Cady will have completed a year 
of advanced graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, special attention 
having been given to problems of 


significance to the packing industry. 
These men are qualified by training and 
experience for independent research 


work. 
— e—- . 
What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Trade Information Service for Institute Members 


A new information service for mem- 
bers which will deal for the present 
with provision stocks, and later with 
the prospective supply of livestock and 
the current trends in production and 
consumption of packinghouse products, 
will be provided by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, according to 
a recent Institute bulletin outlining the 
scope and purpose of the service. 

The issuance of this information is 
one of a series of undertakings ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
the Institute at its last meeting. 

President Wm. Whitfield Woods, in 
transmitting to the membership of the 
Institute information concerning the 
new service, commented in part: 

“To make meat packing a less un- 
certain, more efficient and more profit- 
able business, is the object of a series 
of undertakings approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee at its last meeting. 


Purpose of the Service. 


“One of these undertakings has now 
reached a stage where it can be made 
of use to members. Accordingly, the 
present bulletin announces a new 
service to packers designed to bring 
the purchase of livestock, the storage 
of products, and the sale of meats into 
closer acquaintanceship with one an- 
other. Its purpose is to provide bet- 
ter information on the marketing con- 
ditions under which packers must op- 
erate. 

“Present conditions illustrate the need 
for such a service. For weeks packers 
have been paying the penalty of pur- 
chasing raw materials without regard 
to the size of current meat supplies 
(including stocks as well as receipts) 
and the probable size of prospective 
supplies. 

“Two important and opposing fac- 
tors were involved in the marketing 
situation. One was a sharp decrease 
in receipts. The other was a large in- 
crease in storage stocks, along with the 
prospect of expanding receipts in the 
summer. The industry acted on the 
first factor and more or less ignored 
the second. 

“The result, in some measure, has 
been a long-continued cutting loss. 


Gather Figures on Storage Stocks. 


“Such a situation confirms the need 
in the Institute structure of a Depart- 
ment of Marketing. Its establishment 
was authorized by the executive com- 
mittee. We are now in negotiation with 
an appropriate expert to direct it. 

“Meanwhile, we are going ahead 
with the first work that should be done. 
We are ready now, as a beginning, to 
gather and disseminate fortnightly fig- 
ures on storage stocks. 





Howard C. Greer, director of the In- 
stitute’s Department of Organization 
and Accounting, has called Personally 
on more than sixty members in differ. 
ent parts of the country to explain this 
part of the undertaking, obtain sug- 
gestions and enlist cooperation. The 
response is a gratifying one. 

“We can begin this new information 
service at the end of this month. 

“Each packer will have to apply for 
himself the facts reported. The In- 
stitute’s responsibility ceases with com- 
piling and furnishing information ¢ol- 
lected from the members. Sometimes 
the facts may point one way and some- 
times another. 

The Institute’s duty is to gather 
them accurately and transmit them 
promptly. If the Institute does this, 
each packer, when our program is fully 
developed, will have at his disposal 
facts on which he can develop an in- 
formed marketing policy in the light 
of the needs of his own business. 

Needs Cooperation to Succeed. 


“This sort of undertaking is not new 
in other industries. The procedure for 
accomplishing it has been developed by 
other trade associations and is in suc- 
cessful operation. However, its execu- 
tion is complicated and calls for per- 
sistent cooperation by the membership 
—cooperation which requires some ef- 
fort but which can be made to yield a 
handsome return. 

“T urge the full cooperation of pack- 
ers in this project, which promises sub- 
stantial benefit to the entire industry. 

As indicated in the comments of the 
president of the Institute, initial ef- 
forts will be concentrated on the gath- 
ering and disseminating of fortnightly 
figures on storage stocks. 

The first bulletin to be issued will 
cover the provision stocks situation as 
of April 27, 1929. Subsequent pro- 
vision stocks bulletins will be issued 
immediately after the second and last 
Saturday of each month. 

Concerning this new service to be 
provided its members, the Institute bul- 
letin further states. 


What Bulletins Will Show. 

“All packers now make use of such 
information as is available concerning 
livestock receipts, storage stocks of 
provisions, etc. It is the intention of 
the Institute to supply some important 
information not now readily obtainable, 
and also to furnish certain facts more 
promptly than they are now made avail- 
able. 


“The information bulletins will con- 
tain complete\ and up-to-date informa- 
tion both on livestock supplies and oD 
stocks of meat products. These two 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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Steps Toward Better Packer Trade Practices 


Packer Meetings Within Next Month 
Show Movement to Stabilize Trade 
Is Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


Plans for “putting teeth” in 
the scheme to get rid of many bad 
packer trade practices were out- 
lined in the last issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The Institute of American 
Meat Packers announced that its 
Commission on Elimination of 
Waste would ask for a trade prac- 
tice conference, under govern- 
ment auspices, to take steps to 
this end. 

The latest developments in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming meeting of 
the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste, of which F. Edson White is 
chairman, are: 

1. Definite acceptances have been 
received from Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
manager of the Trade Association De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, and 
from Ernest F. DuBrul, secretary of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, to speak before the meet- 
ing of the commission on May 24. 

2, On Tuesday, April 28, the re- 
cently appointed sub-committee on 
credits and collections of the Commit- 
tee on Distribution Problems will meet 
for the purpose of making recommend- 
ations pertaining to credits and collec- 
tions to the Committee on Distribu- 
tion. P. W. Seyl, of Wilson & Co., is 
chairman of the sub-committee. 

3. On Wednesday, April 24, the In- 
stitute’s 


bringing to the attention of the Com- 
mission on Elimination of Waste any 
practices in the packing industry which 


they consider wasteful or uneconomic, | 
and to propose to the commission at 
Its meeting that resolutions be recom- 


mended condemning such practices. 
Making a Definite Program. 
On Friday, May 24, the meeting of 
the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste will be held. At this meeting 


recommendations will be considered, | 
resolutions drawn up, and a definite | 
program developed for a trade practice | 
conference of the meat packing indus- 
try, which will be requested of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture. 
Following the meeting of the com- 
mission, the procedure will be: 
Resolutions tentatively approved by 


Committee on Distribution | 
Problems will meet for the purpose of | 


the commission will be discussed with 
members and revised. The. revised 
resolutions will then be submitted to 
the executive committee of the Insti- 
tute. 

After the executive committee has 
reached an agreement on resolutions de- 
claring certain practices unfair or un- 
economic, the chairman of the board 
will be asked to call a meeting of the 
Institute, and the Department of Agri- 
culture will be requested—if it ap- 
proves—to call a trade practice con- 
ference of the industry. 

a 


INSTITUTE COURSE ANNOUNCED. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the 
Institute of Meat Packing offers full- 
time college courses, leading to a 
degree, for men who wish to enter the 
packing industry. The Institute of 
Meat Packing is conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in cooperation with 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 

An announcement concerning the 
courses for the session beginning next 
fall was made recently by the univer- 
sity. In connection with this subject, 


E. T. Filbey, director of the Institute 
of Meat Packing (and of the Depart- 





I. M. HOAGLAND. 


Chairman, Committee on Distribution 
Problems. 


ment of Industrial Education of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers), 
says: 

“For men intending to take the 
courses in meat packing subjects, it is 
recommended that the first two years 
of college be devoted to general basic 
training in such subjects as English, 
history, economics, geography, psychol- 
ogy, and natural and physical sciences. 

“For the last two years of under- 
graduate instruction, students are en- 
rolled in the school of commerce and 
administration of the University of 
Chicago. Here they concentrate on 
subjects in commerce, with specializa- 
tion having to do with the packing 
industry. 

“The announcement describes in 
detail the requirements for admission 
and adjustments in training program 
possible for those who desire to trans- 
fer to Chicago for the specialized 
courses, either as senior college or as 
graduate students. 

“Candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
in the Institute of Meat Packing are 
required to take the following special- 
ized courses: Accounting in the pack- 
ing industry, personnel problems of the 
packing industry, packinghouse opera- 
tions, science in the packing industry, 
production and marketing of livestock, 
economics of the packing industry, 
financial problems of the packing in- 
dustry, and advertising and selling 
packinghouse products. 


“Certain general courses 
merce also are required.” 


ensinrliptininn 
SPRING LAMB PROSPECTS. 


The early lamb crop this year is 
about the same as that of a year ago, 
and it is expected that an equal num- 
ber of lambs will be marketed between 
now and July 1, given average weather 
conditions. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the supplies 
of lambs coming to market in April 
will be smaller than in April a year 
ago and larger in May and June. 

The Eastern movement of California 
lambs is expected to be somewhat later 
than that of a year ago and the quality 
of the animals not quite so good. An 
early movement and a high quality 
crop of lambs is expected from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Virginia. The 


in com- 


marketings of early lambs and grass 
fat sheep and yearlings from Texas 
promises to be larger than last year. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied indus- 
tries in connection with traffic and 
transportation problems, rate hear- 
ings and decisions, etc. Further in- 
formation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 























Hogs Dead in Cars 


An Eastern packer is having trouble 
collecting from the railroad for the 
full amount of loss on hogs which died 
in transit. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

It has been our understanding that the carrier 

is responsible for the full amount of the loss on 


animals dead in transit, rather than just a por- 
tion of the loss. 

We have two claims on hogs dead in cars on 
which we made claim for the value of the hogs 
less the amount received for the sale of the 
dead animals. 


The railroad points out that its investigation 
has developed the fact that the shipment made 
schedule time without rough or unusual han- 
dling, the animals being handled properly at 
all times. Under the circumstances, the carrier 
claims it cannot assume responsibility, but in 
order to be fair is willing to divide the loss 
on an equal basis. 

What is your comment on this stand taken 
by the carrier? 

Obviously, the railroad company re- 
sponsible for this correspondence has 
a strange idea about the cause of ani- 
mals dying. 

Many times, trains arrive at desti- 
nation hours ahead of their schedules, 
but animals are found dead in the cars. 
It is not improbable that the very 
causes which contributed to the speed 
of the train resulted in injury to the 
animals. 

One case is recalled where the train 
of a railroad in the south arrived at 
its destination four hours ahead of 
time with many hogs dead. The rail- 
road set up the same defense and was 
sued. 

The evidence developed the fact that 
in their anxiety to establish a fast 
running time they ran by the sprink- 
ling stations, and thus did not prop- 
erly drench the hogs in transit. The 
court very promptly gave the claimant 
a verdict for the full amount of his 
loss. 

Therefore, the fact that the in- 
quirer’s shipments made schedule time 
really means nothing. If the carriers’ 
statement that the shipment met with 
no rough or unusual handling is borne 
out by the facts, what do they know 
about the cause of the animals’ death? 
That is the real test. 

These hogs were loaded by the car- 
rier’s agent and received by it in good 
condition. If the shipment contained 
dead hogs on arrival, certainly delivery 








of the shipment was not made in the 
same condition it was received. 

The responsibility is the carrier’s un- 
less it is in a position to prove that 
the animals died as the result of causes 
beyond its control. The burden of 
proof is on the carrier, not on the 
shipper. 

Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 
livestock injured or Killed in transit, 
losses due to shrinkage, etc., are invited 


to write THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, stating the facts in full. 


Copies of the complete series of articles 
on “Livestock Shipping Losses” may 
had on application to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 


cago. 
— 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The net income of Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
for the first quarter of 1929 is esti- 
mated at $400,000 after all charges, or 
more than $1 a share on the 348,477 
shares of stock authorized to be is- 
sued. 

The stock dividend of 300 per cent 
recently declared by the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works will be paid on April 25 
to stockholders of record April 15, 1929. 

For the six months ended February 
28, 1929, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift re- 
port a consolidated net income of 
$1,173,247, after depreciation and fed- 
eral taxes. For the quarter ended Feb- 
ruary 28, the net profit is reported as 
$543,992. 

The Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, 
Colo., meat packers, announces that ar- 
rangements have been made for retire- 
ment of $97,150.62 in first mortgage 
bonds dated November 1, 1922. 

acunenstsimense 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on April 
17, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on April 10, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. — Close.— 
Wk. ended Apr. Apr. 
Apr. 17. —Apr.17.— 17. 10. 


Allied Pack... 7,200 .72 71 71 -86 
Do Pr. Pfd 200 «68 eoee 


> 8 8 
Do .Sr. Pfd. 200 12% 12% 1% 
Amal. Leath... 300 7 6% 6% 

Am. H. & L.. 300 ~7% 7% 7% 6% 
Do 1,300 33% 33 88% 33 
Armour A 25,400 13% 18% 138% 12% 

hone 000 7% 7% 7% ™% 
Do Pfd. .. 1,100 77% 77% 77% 7 
Do Del. Pfd. 500 690 90 8914 
Barnett Leath. 300 17% 17% 17% 17 
Beechnut Pack. 8,600 92 91% 92 91% 
Cudahy Pack.. 8,000 54% 54% 54% 54% 
First N. Strs. 9,900 65% 64 65% 68 
bel --+- 15,600 46) “4% 4 47% 
Gt. A.&P.Pi.. ..... 115 115 115 sea 
Hormel, G. A. 1,450 48% 48 4914 
Hygrade ..... 1,100 36% 36% 36% £38 
Kroger G.&B.. 19,000 91% 89% 90% 88% 
Libby McNeill. 21,400 12% 12 12% 11% 
Miller & H.Pfd. 46% 46% 46% 46% 
Morrell, John.. 450 59% 59% 50% 59% 
Nat. Leath.. . 17,100 8% 8% 8% 3 
Nat. Tea, New 8,100 755 71% 74% 13% 
Safeway Strs.. 11,300 164 159% 164 159% 
Do 6% Pfd. 130 955, 955 955% 95% 
Do 7% Pfd 460 104144 104% 104% 103% 
Swift & Co 950 130 130 130 129% 
Swift Int. . 2,350 33% 838% 33% 33 
Trunz Pork .. ...-- 45% 45 45 45 
U. S. Leath.. 4,100 26 2556 24% 
Do A ...... 4,100 50% 49 50% «248 
Do Pr. Pfd. 300 98% 98 
Wesson Oil .. 4,300 39 37% 38% 39% 
Do Pfd. .... 300 110 0 110 anes 
Do Pfd. New 3,800 63% 63% 638% 6 
Wilson & Co.. 400 9% 9 9 9 
Do A ....-. 1,600 20 20 20 18% 
me BOE. ses 600 «85 65 65 








Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Fielg 
of Meat Distribution. 














CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


A net profit of $24,220,982 is re. 
ported by the Great Atlantic & Pg. 
cific Tea Co. for the fiscal year endeg 
Feb. 28, 1929, after depreciation, fed. 
eral taxes and other charges. This js 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$11.02 a share on 2,039,592 common 
shares, compared with $8.23 a share on 
2,025,008 common shares in the pre. 
vious year. 


The proposed tax on chain stores em- 
bodied in a bill before the Ohio legis. 
lature, ranging from $5 to $240 an- 
nually on sales of individual chains, has 
been held to be unconstitutional by the 
attorney general of the state. The rul- 
ing stated that “the proposed tax based 
on classification as erected by the bill 
is unreasonable, arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory and has the effect of taxing a 
store on the basis of depending on who 
owns or operates the store. This con- 
stitutes class legislation which is un- 
constitutional.” 

There were 46 offerings of chain 
store securities during the first three 
months of 1929, aggregating $72,000,- 
000. This compares with 16 offerings 
totalling $69,000,000 in the same period 
of 1928. Grocery chains have been in 
the first place in new financing in 1929, 
with 10 issues totalling $15,327,000. 

Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the 18 weeks ended March 
80, 1929, totaled $22,020,029, compared 
with $14,494,917 in the same period of 
1928. During the same period of 1929, 
sales of American Stores Co. totaled 
$11,278,369, compared with $10,851,919 
in the 1928 period. 

Gross sales of $4,228,385 are reported 
by the H. C. Bohack Co. for the eight 
weeks ended March 30, 1929, compared 
with $3,748,122 in the corresponding 
period of 1928. This is an increase of 
$480,263, or 12.8 per cent. 

The United Purity Stores is a new 
wholesale chain formed in the North- 
west of four wholesale grocery com- 
panies, each sponsoring a voluntary 
chain of retailers. The chain consists 
of 525 unit stores. The wholesale com- 
panies constituting the combine are the 
Younglove Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
the Roundup Grocery Co., Spokane; the 
Central Grocery Co., Yakima, and the 
Willamette Grocery Co., Salem, Oreg. 

Piggly Wiggly was operating 27 
stores in Vancouver at the beginning 
of 1929 and plans are practically com- 
plete for covering the city. Locations 
have been secured in each residential 

section and at downtown points. ; 

It is reported that the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company plans to use 
Minneapolis as the center for the com- 
pany’s distribution in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and portions of Wis- 
consin. Arrangements for the 
establishment of several stores } 
Minneapolis constitute the first step ™ 


this plan. 
—@— 


Watch the “Wanted” page of TH 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargails 
and business opportunities. 


April 20, 1929. 
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Stating the Fundamentals 

Recognition of the fundamental needs 
for national progress and permanent 
prosperity, while at the same time 
maintaining increasingly satisfactory 
relations with foreign countries, is evi- 
dent throughout the first public pro- 
nouncement of President Hoover in his 
message to the special session of Con- 
gress, called to fulfil the pledges made 
for “farm relief” and tariff adjust- 
ment. 


The message contains no suggestion 
of partisan attitude. Indeed the plea 
is made, both directly and indirectly, 
to take the great issues now before 
the country out of politics. 


In the case of agriculture, the need 
is to provide an agency which will 
function for this basic industry as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Reserve Board function 
for transportation and for finance. 

After enumerating the conditions 
which have brought agriculture to its 
present disorganized and unprofitable 
state, the President urges the creation 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


of an agency which “would at once 
transfer the agricultural question from 
the field of politics into the realm of 
economics.” 

The purpose of this agency would 
be to investigate the causes of agri- 
cultural depression, find the remedies 
and have the authority to apply those 
remedies, at the same time preserving 
individual initiative and avoiding gov- 
ernmental domination and interference. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the difficulties of agriculture cannot 
be cured in a day, and that much of 
the work will be in the nature of an 
experiment from which a further way 
to advance will be found. 

Turning from the first great issue 
now before the country to the supple- 
mentary one of tariff adjustment, the 
President calls attention to the fact 
that no new basis of protective duties 
is being set up. Such adjustments as 
are needed are those brought about by 
economic changes which have taken 
place since the passage of the tariff 
act in 1922. 

The welfare of the masses is the 
in the President’s 
“What we need 
to remedy now,” he said, “is whatever 


guiding influence 
plan of tariff change. 


substantial loss of employment may 
have resulted from shifts since that 
time.” 

In determining tariff changes, he 
urges Congress not to impose tariffs 
which may result in sacrificing “a 
greater amount of employment in ex- 
ports to gain a less amount of employ- 
ment from imports.” 

Another step forward advocated in 
the message is the provision of machin- 
ery which will facilitate the workings 
of the flexible provision of the tariff 
law. Under the present formula the 
purpose of this provision is too often 
defeated by the delays incident to its 
enactment. 

The President recommends the find- 
ing of a formula that will overcome 
these delays, and give to industry and 
agriculture quick relief under this flex- 
ible provision. 

The message is a business-like docu- 
ment of great economic import. It will 
be well if political and factional con- 
siderations are not permitted to in- 
terfere with the orderly working out 
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Usefulness of Packages 

The customer will buy that product, 
other things being equal, which is put 
up in the form most convenient to use. 

In these days, when packers are giv- 
ing so much thought to wrapping and 
packaging meats and meat products, 
this fact should be kept in mind. To 
improve the package is today in many 
industries receiving just as much 
thought as improving the product that 
goes in the package. 

One packer who ships considerable 
lard to hot climates has made a big 
success with this product—not because 
his lard is any better than that of many 
other packers, but because it is put up 
more conveniently for the consumer. 

In this case one- and two-pound cans 
are used. All the housewife has to do 
is to punch two holes in the top, and 
pour out the contents as she needs it 
and in the quantity desired. (This is 
for hot climates, of course.) There is 
no package to close and no muss or 
trouble. The package saves her time 
and labor. 

Peanut butter is now marketed for 
retail use in glasses with easy-remov- 
able metal tops. This method of pack- 
ing this product has increased its con- 
sumption, it is claimed. The container - 
can be used on the dining table without 
the necessity of transferring the butter 
to a dish, and the glass, when empty, 
has a practical use in the home. 

These are but two illustrations of 
many that might be cited. All of us are 
familiar with the practice of dividing 
a one-pound cake of butter into four 
sections, and wrapping each one sepa- 
rately. This makes it more convenient 
for the housewife to serve it. She likes 
it in this form for this reason. 

Simply putting a meat product in a 
package is not enough. The practice 
of packaging and wrapping has brought 
with it another element of competition. 

The competition for quality we have 
always had with us; now there is the 
competition of the package to be con- 
sidered. And this extends further to 
appearance and sales appeal. The abil- 
ity to be of use after reaching the con- 


sumer, and of lightening her housework, 
are factors of considerable importance. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 
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Chili Con Carne 


A Southwestern packer wants a good 
formula for the manufacture of chili 
con carne. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been making Chili but are not satis- 
fied with our product. We would like to make 
a couple of grades and would like to put beans 
in one grade. Can you give us a formula that 
will make a nice product? 

Following is a good meat and sea- 
soning formula for the manufacture of 
brick chili: 

78 lbs. beef ground through 
the % in. plate of the 
grinder 

22 lbs. beef suet, put through 
the % in. plate 

2% lbs. browned sausage flour 

2 Ibs. salt 

5 oz. cumin seeds (ground) 

2 oz. origanum 

3 oz. garlic 

1% lbs. whole chili pods, % 
Mexican and % California 

% |b. chili powder 

6 oz. Cayenne pepper 

Onions may be added if de- 
sired. 

Use cod, caul or kidney beef suet. 
Render the suet, leaving the cracklings 
in. 

It is well to add knuckle and mar- 
row beef bones to the chili while 
cooking, as they impart a good flavor 
and the marrow will soften the suet. 

After the suet has been rendered, 
add the meat gradually and separate 
well. Then cook until the meat looks 
white. Add one-half the amount of 
all spices, and when the meat is almost 
cooked add the other half of the spices. 

This meat may be cooked in steam- 
jacketed kettles, but the best way is 
to use a round cast-iron or steel kettle 
about 4 to 8 ft. long with a fire place 
or Dutch oven in front, and permit the 
heat only (not the fire) to strike the 
metal of the kettle. 

Use ladles, preferably of wood, and 
stir the mass continuously from be- 
ginning to end of the cooking time, 
so it will not burn. 

When beans are included in this 
product, soak a quantity of Mexican 
bayo or California pink beans over 
night in water. The next morning 
remove the water and add fresh water, 
also a small quantity of sliced bacon 
ends, just enough to flavor. 

Cook slowly until done, then add 
salt. Add to the chili in the propor- 


tion of 1 part beans, 1 part chili and 
1 part broth. 
a short time. 


Cook all together for 


It is best to make a paste of all 
the spices with the broth or water 
before adding to the kettle when the 
meat is cooked, and then cook 10 
minutes. The consistency of the chili 
con carne should be about that of 
brown gravy. 

If a less expensive formula is de- 
sired, more water may be added and 
browned flour up to 7 lbs. per 100 
Ibs. of meat to thicken to the desired 
consistency. 

If a steam-jacketed kettle is used, 
the scrapple style kettle is probably 
of the best design. 


ad 
Shipping Beef Product 


What is the common practice in ship- 
ping No. 1 beef trimmings and beef 
cheeks? An Eastern buyer says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us how beef trimmings and beef 
cheeks are packed and shipped? We are in- 
terested in getting better informed on this. 

No. 1 beef trimmings are often 
shipped strictly fresh. If lightly 
sprinkled with salt, they will take a 
lower shipping rate. They are packed 
in barrels. 

Beef cheeks also may be shipped 
strictly fresh in barrels; but, like No. 
1 trimmings, they take a lower rate 
if lightly sprinkled with salt. 

In the majority of cases beef cheeks 
are frozen, as such product is highly 
perishable and a considerable element 
of risk is present when it is shipped 
strictly fresh. 








Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial-— 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 


“Some 90 days ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























Smokehouses for Sausage 


A sausage maker in the Southwest 
asks some information on the building 
of smokehouses for sausage. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are going to build a double smokehouse 
for smoking frankfurters and bologna sausage, 
We will use three tier smoke carriages to han- 
die the sausages. 

We would like to know the proper distance 
that the fire should be from the lowest tier of 
sausage, figuring that the track is 8 ft. above 
our loading floor. We use oak wood and oak 
sawdust for smoking. 

We would also like to know the height above 
the track to the ceiling of the smokehouse. Would 
it be advisable to put in a false ceiling go as 
to regulate the smoke and keep it from shooting 
out of the smoke stack? We have plenty of 
height, as our sausage room is about 9 ft. above 
the ground level. 

It is suggested that this inquirer 
build his smokehouses just wide enough 
so the sausage cages will turn around 
freely. The houses should be built of 
brick, with grates installed at the first 
floor level to walk on and to permit 
the smoke to go through. 

Angle irons should be placed on both 
sides, about 3 ft. above the top of the 
sausage cages. Put 2x10 or 2x12 
planks across and space wide enough 
to equally distribute the heat and 
smoke. 

Allow 18 to 24 inches space above 


the false roof to the ceiling of the. 


smokehouse. Build a 12 in. flue of brick 
in the center, about 4 to 5 ft. high, 
with holes on the four sides at the top, 
6x6 in. Lay a square stone or a con- 
crete slab on top with the sides ex- 
tending far enough to allow rain to 
drip clear of the flue. 

Line the flue with flue lining. This 
reduces fire damages. A 2- or 3-in. 
space may be left between the flue lin- 
ing and brick for insulating to prevent 
condensation. 

Also insulate the roof, to prevent 
condensation in cool weather. 

Tin or galvanized covered wood 
doors are best for sausage smokehouse 
use. They should be tightly built in 


angle iron frames, with sills set up 2 


in. above the floor and with a slof cut 
in the edge of the two doors for the 
rail to pass through. 

A good damper should be placed in 
the flue to operate from the outside. 
This is essential to regulate the heat. 

It is well to have the fire 8 to 10 ft. 
below the lowest tier of sausages. 

The height above the track to the 
false roof of -the smokehouse should 
be 3 to 4 ft. 

—-——_- 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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Filtering Crude Oil 


A cotton oil miller is interested in 
the possibility of filtering his crude oil 
to improve its quality and keeping 
properties. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We noticed in one of the recent issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER what you had to say 
about filtering crude cotton oil. We will appre- 
ciate it if you will write us fully about this 
matter. 

We have a six-press oil mill and produce about 
35,000 Ibs. of crude cotton oil per 24 hours. We 
have no filter press. We pump the oil direct 
from our presses to the tank cars for shipment 
to the different refineries. 

We are very much interested in this proposi- 
tion and would like to know the equipment we 
would have to have in order to help the quality 
of our oil. 

We have recently had correspondence with 
one company regarding some products they put 
out to be used in filtering oil. We will appre- 
ciate it if you will advise us what you know 
about this product also. 

Answering this subscriber’s inquiry, 
the material advocated for filtering oil 
by the company named is doubtless the 
kieselzuhr referred to in THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER article on filtering in 
the December 1, 1928, issue. 

The accompanying illustration of a 
flowsheet shows a typical installation 
for filtering crude cottonseed oil in a 
mill. This presents the various units 
involved, so the inquirer can _ see 
whether he has the necessary equip- 
ment for filtering, outside of the press. 

Two crude oil storage tanks are 
shown, which practically all mills have, 
and also a third tank of approximately 
the same size, which some mills have 
but which may constitute a new pur- 
chase. This should be equipped with 
a mechanical stirring device and used 
for thoroughly mixing the crude oil 
with the Kieselguhr and Nuchar, prior 
to filtering. The filtered oil storage 
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tank shown generally has to be a new 
purchase. 

Any good duplex steam pump, of 
suitable size for transferring the oil 
from the treatment tank through the 
filter press, may be used. Frequently 
such a pump is available. 

No pump is shown for transferring 
the filtered oil out to storage, as such 
a pump is certain to be in every mill. 

Air is needed to blow the absorbed 
oil out of the cake in the filter press 
in order to dry it sufficiently for fur- 
ther handling. Most mills have such 
a compressor, but they should make 
certain that there is a sufficient re- 
serve storage capacity for compressed 
air, to make blowing immediate and 
efficient. 

For this inquirer’s six press mill 
(which indicates a maximum daily pro- 
duction of about 30,000 lbs. of crude 
oil), a 30 in. square open-delivery filter 
press of standard make, with thirty 
recessed plates, is recommended. 


rr 
Storing Pickle Meats 


A Southern packer wants to know 
how S. P. meats are piled in cold stor- 
age warehouses. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us how to pile our 8S. P. 
in the cold .storage warehouse. 

It is not customary to take meats 
out of pickle for storage purposes. The 
product should be placed in a weak 
brine unless it is to be held for a very 
short time, say, a week or two, before 
being smoked. If S. P. meats are held 
loose for any length of time, they lose 
their color and become rancid. 

-—e——— 

How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 
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EQUIPMENT NECESSARY:*FOR FILTERING CRUDE COTTONSEED OIL. 
The above flowsheet shows a typical installation for filtering crude cottonseed 


Oil in an oil mill. 


: The equipment necessary to carry out this operation is indicated. 
any mills have at least a part of this equipment on hand. 
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Do Retailers Buy Wrong? 
(Continued from page 24.) 
twenty salesmen who regularly so- 

licited his trade. 
DEALER EXPERIENCE AS TO SALESMEN’S 
CALLS. 





Number of Dealers 
Salesmen Reporting 
— Bach —~. 

5! 2 

2 12 

3 28 
4 57 

5 62 

6 bt 

7 19 

8 6 

9 5 
10 7 
iL 3 
12 és 
Over 12 10 
Total 250 


Most of the Chicago stores indicated 
that they received solicitation by tele- 
phone from a number of salesmen who 
did not call regularly. There were 65 
dealers who said that two such sales- 
men phoned them regularly; 54 counted 
three, and 25 counted four. 

Not many dealers said that more 
than four salesmen called them up, but 
only 6 indicated that there were no 
salesmen soliciting them except those 
who made regular visits to the store. 

Data on “Full Line” Purchases. 

A dealer was considered to be pur- 
chasing a “full line” when he bought 
fresh meats, provisions, smoked meats, 
lard, and possibly produce, from a sin- 
gle company. An attempt was made 
to get information on “full line” pur- 
chases separate from the information 
on specialty purchases, because it was 
felt that in the case of specialties the 
scattering might be influenced by con- 
sumer demands for particular items of 
branded goods. 

Since most fresh meats are not 
branded, and are indistinguishable so 
far as the average consumer is con- 
cerned, it appeared that any scattering 
of fresh meat purchases was not to se- 
cure advertised product, but indicated 
a voluntary dispersion of the trade by 
the retailer purely as a supposed means 
of obtaining better prices, stimulating 
competition, etxending his line of 
credit, etc. 

Full line purchasing is somewhat 
more concentrated than specialty pur- 
chasing, but there is nevertheless con- 


siderable dispersion, as indicated in the 
following table. 


DEALER EXPERIENCE AS TO REGULAR 
FULL LINE PURCHASES. 





No. of 
Packers from Dealers 
Whom Full Reporting 
Line Is se ae Each Number. 
9 
1 16 
2 60 
8 66 
ab 49 
5 36 
6 6 
7 1 
8 2 
9 2 
10 2 
il ee 
Lv 1 
Over 12 ee 
Total 250 


Including the 9 dealers who did not 
buy a full line from anyone, there were 
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only 25 altogether who did not split 
up such purchases among at least two 
packing companies. 

Forty per cent of all the dealers 
bought a full line from four or more 
packers, and twenty per cent bought 
from five or more. One dealer reported 
buying a full line from twelve differ- 
ent packers. 

When it is recalled that chain stores 
and large downtown meat markets were 
excluded from the study, the extent of 
this scattering becomes all the more 
striking. 

Most dealers, it is evident, buy a full 
line from two, three, four, or five pack- 
ers, over 80 per cent of the instances 
falling into these groups. 


Range of Specialty Purchases. 


Since there are a number of specialty 
products, like sausage and smoked 
meats, which are sold under estab- 
lished trade names by packing com- 
panies not handling a full line of fresh 
meats, produce, etc., it was thought 
likely that a considerable dispersion of 
purchases of such products would be 
found among the retailers. 

This expected dispersion is evident in 
the results shown in the table below, 
although it is not perhaps as great as 
might be anticipated from the other 
figures obtained in the study. 

DEALER EXPERIENCE AS TO REGULAR 

SPECIALTY PURCHASES. 
No. of 


Packers from Dealers 
Whom Specialties Reporting 

Are Bought. Each Number. 

0 7 

1 6 

2 15 

3 27 

4 40 

5 49 

6 31 

7 38 

8 21 

9 3 

10 6 

ll 1 

2 4 

Over 12 2 

Total 250 


Almost all the dealers bought spe- 
cialties from some packing companies 
in addition to those supplying them 
with their full line of requirements. 
The typical number of packers bought 
from was five, with 80 per cent of the 
instances falling between three and 
eight: 

Five per cent of the dealers, how- 
ever, bought specialties from ten or 
more different packing companies. Only 
seven dealers bought no specialties ex- 
cept such as were included in their full 
line purchases. 

Range of Casual Buying. 

One of the surprising features of the 
results obtained was the amount of oc- 
casional or casual buying indicated by 
the dealers. In Chicago especially, al- 
most every dealer interviewed reported 
buying from several packing companies 
in addition to those which called on him 
and received his orders regularly. 

The typical dealer, supplying his reg- 
ular wants from eight packing com- 
panies, also made some occasional pur- 
chases from two or more other pack- 
ers, and many dealers extended this 
casual buying to five, ten, and even 


twenty packing companies. 

From the following table it will be 
seen that 15 out of the 250 dealers re- 
ported purchasing from twenty or more 
different packing companies 
month in question. 

This seemed almost incredible to the 


in the 
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Why Split the Orders? 


It will pay packers and packer 
salesmen, as well as retailers, to 
read this article. 

It began on page 23. 








Institute’s investigator, and in the case 
of one dealer, who reported that he 
carried accounts with thirty different 
packers, the investigator questioned the 
accuracy of his statement. The dealer, 
however, named the thirty companies, 
and in other like instances the investi- 
gator satisfied himself as to the cor- 
rectness of the statements. 


DEALER EXPERIENCE AS TO ALL PUR- 
CHASES FOR SAMPLE MONTH. 
No. of 


Packers from Dealers 
Whom Purchases Reporting 
Were ae. Each Number. 

( 

1 4 

- 4 5 

3 10 

ZF 9 

5 19 

6 17 

7 1 

x 18 

9 14 

10 29 

11 14 

12 21 

13 17 

14 8 

1h 16 

16 4 

7 8 

18 8 

19 4 

20 9 

5 


Over 20 u 

Total 250 
Almost one-fourth of all the dealers 
interviewed said that their buying for 
the month in question was distributed 
over fifteen or more packing companies. 
The Census of Distribution indicates 
that the sales volume of the average 
or representative retail meat store is 
approximately $537 per week. If it be 
assumed that goods are sold by the re- 
tailer on a 25 per cent margin, this 
would indicate purchases by that re- 
tailer of approximately $400 per week. 
If it be assumed, for the sake of 
argument, that these purchases consist 
of $300 of “full line” products and $100 
of specialties, it is evident that, in the 
case of the typical dealer, each of three 
packers selling a full line is obtaining 
a sales volume of about $100 per week 

from this dealer. 
Estimates Are Confirmed. 


This estimate is confirmed by the av- 
erage sales figure shown for the two 
branch houses in the Institute’s recent 
study published under the title, “The 
Cost of Handling Small Orders and Ac- 
counts.” In these two branches the av- 
erage volume per retailer-customer 
amounted to $100 per week in one case 
and $125 per week in the other. 

Looking at these figures from an- 
other standpoint, it will be observed 
that in the particular month under re- 
view the typical dealer bought from ten 
different packers. If he had distributed 
his $400 of purchases equally among 
the ten (an unwarranted assumption 
made for the purpose of illustration 
only); his purchases would have aver- 
aged only $40 per week from each 
packer. 

While it is clear that all packers did 
not fare as badly as this in the case 
of the typical dealer, it is nevertheless 
noteworthy that about 60 per cent of 
all the customers of the two branch 
houses covered by the other study above 
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referred to made purchases averagi 
less than $30 per week, and that 45 per 
cent made purchases averaging less 
than $25 per week. 

Here again the evidence of wide dis. 
persion of purchases, resulting in small 
individual accounts, is conclusive. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


The results of the test study leaye 
no question as to the prevalence of 
scattered buying by retailers of meat. 

By one means or another, corr 
or otherwise, dealers have been brought 
to the belief that it is to their inter. 
est to trade with a large number of 
packing companies and to split up and 
scatter their buying, both of specialties 
and of regular lines. 

The effect of this is, of course, to 
diminish the volume obtained by any 
one packing company and to increase 
greatly the cost of serving each dealer. 
Salesmen’s calls, deliveries, and other 
expensive services are multiplied and 
duplicated to the detriment of both the 
dealers and the packing companies, 

It seems probable that both packers 
and retailers are being injured by the 
indiscriminate efforts of many packing 
company salesmen to add new accounts 
to their list, even though they obtain 
only a small portion of the dealer’s 
total volume. 

As was demonstrated in the preced- 
ing study, packinghouses generally can- 
not handle these very small accounts 
with profit, and soliciting them will re- 
sult in no advantage unless the account 
can, within a reasonable time, be con- 
verted into one of substantial size. 


A Misconception of Service. 


On the other hand, the retailer also 
‘s probably suffering from a mistaken 
notion of the advantage to be gained 
by keeping many packers competing 
vigorously for his business. It seems 
quite possible that he might obtain bet- 
ter prices and better service by making 
himself a valuable customer of some 
one or two packing companies, instead 
of an expensive and unsatisfactory cus- 
tomer of six or eight or ten. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the comment of the one retailer 
out of the entire 250 questioned who 
indicated that he concentrated all his 
purchases with a single packing com- 
pany. This dealer, located in a city of 
12,000 people where at least eight 
packing companies are represented, said 
in returning his report: 

“I buy everything from the Blank 
Company and am pleased very much, 
as they take very good care of my 
order and give very good service. We 
buy about $6,000 per month and cater 
to trade in the Blank Company's 
brands.” 

It is not hard to believe that many 
another retailer might find a packer 
who would “take good care of his or- 
ders and give very good service” if the 
retailer should concentrate purchases of 
$6,000 per month with that one com- 
pany. 

It seems possible also that the o- 
casional price concession whi e 
might miss by failing to “shop around 
each morning could easily be made up 
for by the saving in time profitably 
put to other uses—if, indeed, it were 
not fully offset by the price advantages 
properly gained through quantity buy- 
ing from a single packing company. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Training Packer Salesmen 


Changed Trade Conditions Make 
Education Necessary 


Changing merchandising meth- 
ods and keener competition are 
compelling the retail meat dealer 
not only to improve his selling 
practices, but also to change his 
buying habits. 

A successful meat sales execu- 
tive calls attention to this chang- 
ing situation in the meat indus- 
try, and warns salesmen they 
must prepare themselves to sell 
more efficiently and scientifically. 

He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The article entitled “Know Your 
Stuff,’ which appeared in one of the 
recent issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, impressed me as coming from 
one who is observing and sees the great 
need for high types of meat salesmen. 

The meat industry needs, as never 
before, salesmen who know their busi- 
ness and are capable of representing 
their firms in an intelligent and dig- 
nified manner. The way in which they 
meet their customers and prospects re- 
flects either a favorable or an unfavor- 
able impression, and affects their sales 
accordingly. 

Packer Salesmen Need Training. 

It is the fellow who is capable of 
telling the “why” and “how” intelli- 
gently who moves the tonnage, and is 
liked and known as “Bill Jones of the 
Best Packing Co.” 

There are few firms in other indus- 
tries that do not require their salesmen 
to take up specific training in the par- 
ticular lines before they can hope to 
qualify for positions as a traveling 
salesman. And, in most instances, they 


“must pass an examination before they 


are assigned to “student territory.” 

Packer salesmen have the opportun- 
ity of enrolling for the best training 
that money can buy. They should avail 
themselves of the attractive offer made 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and take the new courses in 
salesmanship which are given each 
year, 


Buying Methods Are Changing. 


The old-time business methods are 
passing. The butcher no longer buys 
the meat. This duty is performed by 4 
buyer who, as a rule, is progressive and 
a student of merchandising. He is in 
the market for anything that will put 
money in his pocket. 








This modern buyer is not interested 
in giving the salesman an order that 
can just as well be handed to a delivery 
truck driver. 

And the salesman should keep in 
mind at all times that this buyer cus- 
tomer is the other fellow’s prospect. It 
takes something more than a funny 
story or a good cigar to sell this buyer 
—it takes a high type of salesmanship 
and a thorough knowledge of the goods 
handled. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. STULTs. 
a oe 
MEN FIX OWN SALARIES. 


If you were permitted to name your 
own salary, would your ideas of your 
worth balance with your ability to pro- 
duce? 

An interesting method of paying 
salesmen, whereby each man fixes his 
own salary, is described in a recent 
issue of Commerce Reports. 

The concern in question, a rubber 
company, permits new salesmen to 
estimate their worth to the company, 
and tries them out at the figure they 
name, with the understanding that 
their resignatoin will be requested if 
they prove not to be worth what they 
say they are. 

Whenever they think they are worth 
more, they may request a raise on the 
same basis of proving up or quitting. 

Every salesman knows what the 
other salesmen and the officers of the 
company receive, a difference of about 
33 1-3 per cent being reported between 
the highest and the lowest salaries paid 
salesmen on their own evaluation of 
their services. 

ea aS 

TAKING AND GIVING ORDERS. 

A salesman can’t be sensitive. 

Unless he can take orders with good 
grace he never will sit in the sales- 
manager’s chair. 

The salesman who accepts orders 
gracefully and does his best to execute 
them has the best chance to give orders 
later on. 














Tips for Your Trade | 











BUILDING BUSINESS BY PHONE. 

A retail meat dealer, who was not 
So prosperous a few years ago, now 
has a turnover that probably is much 
larger than the average. 

Despite the fact that he had an at- 
tractive store, carried merchandise of 
good quality and advertised extensive- 
ly, he was unable to attract any con- 
siderable patronage. In desperation, 
more than for any other reason, he 
turned to the telephone. “If people 
will not visit my store,” he reasoned, 
“they will answer the telephone.” To- 
day the greater portion of his business 
with housewives is transacted over the 
telephone. 

And, it is interesting to note, the 
average size of the order taken over 
the telephone is in the neighborhood 
of 40c more than the average order 
sold over the counter. 

He now employs two tactful, courte- 
ous women operators to call housewives 
daily and solicit business from them. 
As nearly as possible, each housewife 
is called on schedule each day. And 
in each case the effort is put forth to 
make the customer feel that, by placing 
her order over the telephone, her time 
is saved and her shopping can be done 
with less effort. 

To be effective, telephone solicitation 
must be done by one who is tactful, 
who knows the merchandise and the 
prices at which it is being sold, in 
whom customers have confidence and 
who can, in a measure at least, antici- 
pate each customer’s needs. 

No retailer can hope to make a suc- 
cess of this method of soliciting busi- 
ness unless he takes particular care 
to see that the meats delivered are the 
meats ordered. A_ substitute never 
should be sent unless the customer is 
notified before delivery is made. 

Many retailers do not appreciate the 
business-getting possibilities of the 
telephone when used properly for this 
purpose. You can render a service by 
learning how some of your customers 
use the telephone for soliciting busi- 
ness and servicing customers, and by 
passing on the information to others 
on whom you call, 

~~ Yo = 

Processing meat animals, manufac- 
turing meat products, financing and 
management are operations that can 
be reduced to mechanical precision and 


governed accordingly, but salesmanship 
is an asset no system can control. 
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Frozen pork stocks during much of 
the 1929 period were higher than the 
mounting stocks of the same period 
of the previous year. Hog slaughter, 
while considerably smaller than the 
record kill of the first three months of 
1928, was the fourth highest of record 
for the period, but in spite of this live 
prices continued to mount. 

Prices of fresh meats, however, did 
not keep pace with live prices, and 
as a result considerable quantities of 
product were sent to the freezer. Dur- 
ing the last month of the period, a 
slight decline in the quantity of frozen 
pork on hand was evident, 

Stocks of S. P. meats increased rap- 
idly during the first two months of the 
year, but the April 1 supplies on hand 
showed a slackening, the quantity fall- 
ing considerably under that in storage 
at the same time in 1928. 

Dry salt meats in storage, though 
somewhat less on April 1 than at the 
beginning of the previous month, con- 
tinued practically as high as those of 
a year ago when hog slaughter was 
considerably heavier. 

The same is true of lard stocks. The 
first of the year witnessed heavy accu- 
mulations due to the early start of the 
winter hog run, and these have in- 
creased steadily since that time, show- 
ing a gain of some 6,000,000 lbs. in 
March and standing, on the first of 
April, 15,000,000 lbs. above those of 
the previous April. 

If hog runs are small enough during 
the coming months to maintain the 
higher price levels, prospects are good 
for the product in storage to move out 
at a price high enough to cover the 
substantial cutting losses sustained on 
practically all of the product now on 
hand. 

A very real need is for something to 
be done to improve lard prices. It 
seems beyond belief that such a large 
percentage of the hog carcass should 





This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows the trends of storage stock accumula- 
tions of meats and lard during the first three months of 1929, compared with those of the two years previous. 


move at or below the price of live hogs. 

A shrinkage loss and a manufactur- 
ing cost both should be added to live 
hog prices to come anywhere near the 
cost of lard. When this is done it is 
difficult to see how packers can be 
satisfied to move this product at cur- 
rent trading prices. 

When the industry finds some means 
of having lard pay its own way, pack- 
ers will have less trouble in making 
their returns on hog operations come 
out profitably. 

a) 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on April 14, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 

Apr. 14, Mar. 31, Apr. 14, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Mess pork, new 

made since Oct. 

1, ’28, bris. 
Pr. §S. lard, 

since Oct. 1, 4 

BS convsettcece 85,814,590 85,848,604 71,233,678 
P. S. lard, made 

Oct. 1, °3T, to 

Oct. 1, ’28, Ibs... 1,193,625 
Other kinds of lard, 

Serer ee 10,519,080 
S. R. sides, 

since Oct. 1, ’28, 


706 562 


621 


2,223,951 4,118,000 


10,073,603 8,645,809 


Sueseeesenes 1,066,225 1,064,104 3,122,795 
sides, made 
previous to Oct. 
A, <a Os. obese 
D. S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
ee Ye aa 
D. S. clear bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °28, ibs... 
D. S§S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’28, lbs. .... 3,252,016 
D. S. rib _ bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °28, lbs.. 
BR. S. C. sides, made 
since Oct. 1, °28, 

Ibs. 


73,000 


28,370,035 19,906,179 


802,022 


2,604,997 3,657,159 


oseeasee endideres 31,000 


268,251 


200,941 


BRANDED BEEF IN CANADA. 


Establishment of regulations to 
govern the grading, branding and 
domestic retail sale of branded beef 
has been recommended to the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture by a committee 
appointed by the National Beef Confer- 
ence, which was called in 1928 by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture. 












STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE, 

The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on this page is based 
are as follows: 




















1925. 
Frozen S§. P. D.S8. 
pork, pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
SE Serer Ma? 128,585 396,414 117,982 60, 
Feb. 200,293 443,352 136,478 112,607 
Mar. 232,181 484,349 150,679 152,485 
Apr. 18,715 466,028 142,660 150,004 
May 201,246 467,395 145,548 151,499 
Bee wena 180,645 425,481 142,292 138,295 
oS ey Seer 168,527 407,610 162,618 145,919 
Ba Sek ee 131,935 373,227 164,374 145,924 
Sept. 93,078 338,156 152,555 114,724 
ot. 54,455 284,592 128,288 71,338 
106,204 640 
96,995 33,311 
Frozen 8S. P D. 8. 
pork, pork pork, Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Bens xcs 294,642 119,617 42,478 
Feb. ... 319,726 138,005 187 
Mar, 345,661 144,071 176,145 
Apr. 346,049 151,286 93,108 
May 338,905 140,824 98,365 
June 320,305 136,801 106,8% 
July 334,305 148,164 120,527 
Aug. 340,687 168,882 153,572 
Sept. 330,326 172,766 151,233 
Oct. 293,106 143,572 105,558 
Nov. 257,726 98,521 72,355 
Dec. . 55,204 267,787 67, 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork, pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Saks cee ans 97,650 306,904 68,203 49,902 
_* ge Sea et 149,866 352,051 86,305 69,495 
Br ida. sears 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
A re iy! 193,343 418,724 124,714 92,000 
May ...........204,608 435,967 ,637 99,611 
June ...........211,496 432,492 143,092 111,775 
July 220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
A IE RT Re 214,428 440,752 185,963 179,029 
OTIS SIS 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,300 
Se 126,887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
ET Reins & 76,788 290,261 100, 71,609 
Dee. . 65,640 277,382 77,145 45,508 
1928. 
Frozen 8S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan. ............165,221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
Feb, ...........263,707 460,266 159,71 304 
MBE. ances oad 322,542 496,478 177, 
BM ac Ccnihaee 323,403 496,322 178,012 164,50 
MS cwiseS.cad 306,098 479,485 173,740 173,068 
PD os canaeeawe 289,825 459,878 169,663 186,073 
July ...........285,720 453,342 174,969 214,465 
Moi os oa ee 245,685 408,726 164,712 
~~ ERE Blea. 174,206 352,680 155,990 178,22 
ee fos ako ee ae 103,749 285,553 125, 810 
MOO, scibicaneee 66,049 264,317 101,173 82,482 
“SS isa Seg 66,595 293,712 101,183 67,015 
1929. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork, pork, pork. Lan. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). : 
Jan. ...........151,811 375,217 148,011 _ 85,21 
Feb. soceny ss Seas 424,921 167,661 140,526 
RE eet. 291,050 473.916 179,776 173,80 
Apr. ........++-290,282 454.368 179,505 179,678 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Heavy—Trade Quiet—Shipping 
Demand Moderate—Stocks Liberal. 


Developments in the lard market 
again checked price increases. Prices 
are showing a heavy undertone and 
are at about the season’s low point. 
At this low point, however, there has 
been some evidence of a general de- 
mand and a certain amount of invest- 
ment buying, due apparently to a 
lessening of the pressure of May liqui- 
dation. The fact, however, that prices 
are down at the low point of the sea- 
son, has created a position where there 
is no profit in holding lard or meats. 
The mid-month statement of Chicago 
stocks of lard showed a decrease of 
11,000,000 Ibs., compared with March 
31, but the total is still 4,000,000 lbs. 
over last year. There is also a de- 
crease in short ribs, but a gain in 
clear bellies. These show a total of 
over 2,000,000 lbs. in excess of March 
31, and nearly 11,000,000 Ibs. in excess 
of last year. 

The monthly report of the total 
stocks of frozen and cured meats and 
stocks of lard in the United States 
showed a decrease for meats of 34,- 
000,000 Ibs., compared with last year, 
but a total of 116,000,000 lbs. over the 
five-year average. The stock of lard 
showed an increase of 15,000,000 lbs. 
over last year, and an increase of 
82,000,000 Ibs. over the five-year aver- 
age. 

Hog Receipts Lower. 

These stocks, in view of the de- 
crease in packing since January 1, are 
quite surprising. They tend to show 
that the distribution of product has not 
been as good as was hoped for. The 
packing of hogs since March 1 has 
shown a fairly steady decrease, and 
the general conditions appear to indi- 
cate a possible falling off of the sea- 
son’s supply of hogs of from 5 to 10 
per cent, as compared with last year. 

This should naturally mean a con- 
siderable decrease in the production of 
both meats and fats, and be reflected 
in the stocks as the season advances. 
Under such conditions stocks ought to 
decrease more rapidly than usual dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The packing at Chicago has de- 
creased 152,000 hogs, compared with 
last year, and is smaller than any 
year, excepting 1926, for a number of 
years. The receipts of hogs at interior 
points since March 1 have decreased 

000 as compared with a year ago. 
These facts ought to have a consid- 
erable bearing on the position of the 
market when the liquidation in the 
near futures is consummated. 

PORK—The market has again been 
quiet the past week. Prices have 
shown unimportant changes, and buy- 
ers are uninterested. Mess is quoted 
at $32.50; family, $35.00; fat backs, 
$27.00@30.00. At Chicago, mess pork 
18 quoted at $32.00. 

LARD—There has been a little bet- 
ter demand at the low price level, but 
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the volume of trade is still small. 
Buyers seem to be apprehensive of 
further liauidation in futures. At New 
York, middle west lard is quoted at 
12.25@12.35c; compound, 12c: city, 12c 
in tierces; South America, 13%c; Bra- 
zil kegs, 14%c; continent, 12%c. 

At Chicago, the market has been a 
little steadier in tone, but demand has 
been moderate and shipping trade 
quiet. Regular lard is quoted at about 
11.80@11.90c, and loose, about 70c 
under May. 

BEEF—The market has been quiet 
and steady the past week, with an 
absence of special interest. At New 
York, mess is quoted at $26.00; packet, 
$25.00@27.00; family, $28.50@30.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00 to 45.00. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








SLAUGHTERS SHOW DECLINE. 


There was a decline in the federal 
inspected slaughter of all classes of 
livestock during the first three months 
of 1929, compared with the slaughter 
of the same period of 1928. 

Cattle slaughter at 1,936,085 was 
106,046 less than in the same period 
of 1928 and 312,000 less than in 1927. 
Sheep slaughter at 3,109,541 was 105,- 
000 under that of last year, and 36,000 
under the first three months of 1927. 

Hog slaughter at 13,860,671 was 
2,538,000 less than the slaughter in 
January, February and March, 1928, 
which at 16,398,543 was a record for 
the first quarter of the year. The 
slaughter for the quarter just ended 
was the fourth highest of record. 

The feeling in the industry has been 
that hogs were getting scarce and 
packers have been bidding against each 
other for the supply, which has re- 
sulted in rather high prices, in view 
of the quantity of product on hand and 
the lack of assurance that hog runs 
would be small during the late spring 
and summer months. 

It would be fortunate indeed for 
both the packer and the producer if 
some happy price medium could be 
reached which would insure a normal 
production of meat animals to move 
into consumptive channels at a price 
that would encourage consumer buying, 
and at the same time yield a good re- 
turn to the producer. 

a rd 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended April 15, 1929, were 4,119 
metric tons, according to cable advices 


to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. . 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, April 18, 1929. 

General provision market rules 
steady to firm. Good demand for hams 
and picnics. Trading continues quite 
active on hams for prompt and forward 
shipment. Picnics more active. Square 
shoulders very firm; supply limited. 
Pure lard dull; slow trade. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 111s; hams, long 
cut, 116s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 
91s; bellies, clear, 100s; Canadian, 84s; 
spot lard, 61s 9d. 

aoe 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard. for the week were 2,800 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
97,000 at a top Berlin price of 17.09c 
a pound, compared with 77,000 at 
12.11¢ a pound for the same week last 


ear. 

The Rotterdam market was steady 
with demand medium. The vegetable 
oil market was weak with declining 
prices. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 
Stocks were small and demand was 
fair. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 17,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending April 12, 
1929, was 85,000. 

ees 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
for March, 1929, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


Mar., 1929. 

Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders ............ 4,°99,216 
NE? i ch co glra dtu ne eo dots beacreatenings Snel 3,375,232 
pe ee ee eee eer errr ere 2,541 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

March, 1020 ...... cee. 1,291,472 1,020,656 38) 

February, 1929 ......... 1,152,368 1,082,304 472 

March, IOGB 2. oscccscsce 1,236,704 960,400 670 
—_@—_ 


LONDON MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats into London Cen- 
tral Markets for the first two months 
of 1929 are reported to the U. S. De- 

partment of Commerce as follows: 


Beef & Mutton Pork & 
veal, &lamb, bacon, 
Mibs. MlIbs. M Ibs. 


Britain & Ireland ...... 15,980 13,444 15,485 
\ rere ere er 1k ie: % | Sere 
SE asacicciccccacss Me. asaya’ pUkaee 
ME wane devin elena’ 1,844 Wie © eeowes 
; ee” rere ere 16,368 1,010 
Src: Ft ree 2,206 
I  cicass ctieracavanes 1,229 1,208 1,696 

Ce eee ee eer ne 97,317 51,818 20,397 

+ fo 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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latest booklet—just off 
It contains 








the press. 
some very interesting 
as well as instructive 
information relating to 


lards and other fats. 





industrial Chemical Sales Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


1333 New York Central Building 
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$21,958,249 
889,879 


can cumpeunda, animal 
fats, lbs. 1,053,553 
Value $ 143,181 

Margarine of animal 

— eee 114,942 
SZ $ 19,910 
17,951,635 
$ 1,561,498 


796,995 


142; 303 $ 109,869 


IMPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 

Imports of meats into the United 
States during February, 1929, and for 
the first two months this year, with 
comparisons, are reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 


Park Avenue, New York City FEBRUARY 











MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats and fats during 
February, 1929, and for two months 
ended February, with comparisons, are 
given by the U. S. Department of Com- 

merce as follows: 

FEBRUARY. 

1929 


‘Yotal meats and meat 








Beef, fresh, Ibs. 
_Va u 





1928. 


35,144,540 
$ 5,673,361 


88,636,072 
$11,151,612 
192,946 Other. pt eT) or preserved 
meats, 
Value 
= RS UNE Taos Sian case 3,805, 893 


witshire sides, Ibs. Value 


Poultry, dressed, lbs. 

Caubertent sides, lbs. l 
Value 3 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs. 


alu 
Beef and veal, 
cured, 


pickled or 
79, 871, 799 
04 


’ oL 


Pork, eine lbs. 
2,576,532 Valu 
$ 349,283 


— pickled, salted, etc 


Lard compounds, anima! 
fats, lbs. . 286, 569,229 
Value 36,791 $ 74,271 
Margarine of 
vegetable fats, Ibs. .... 53,858 
Value $ 9,889 
Cottonseed oil, lbs. 3,5 
Value 326, 836 
Lard compounds, 


animal ue 
Mutton, fresh, Ibs. 
Value 
Lamb, ink Ibs. 
Value 
vegetable 
. 414,015 
79,725 $ 54,678 
TWO MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meats and meat prod- Value 
—_. lbs. 72,625,054 69,341,549 Poultry, fresh, lbs. 
$12,440,471 $11,185,104 Value 


Total pee oils and fats, Poultry, dressed, lbs. 
Ibs. 171,845,823 167,218,290 


1928. 


$199,959 
250,187 
$ 45,361 


TWO MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY. 


1928. 
3,553,565 
$401,599 
450,833 
$ 71,209 


1,116,354 
$125,422 
691,567 
13,344 
602,997 
$208,549 
620,528 
$194,111 
20,075 

$ 2,068 
108,210 

$ 16,218 
,054,311 
$130,427 
1,685,466 


$105, 614 


April 20, 1929, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTSs, 
Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended April 13, 1929: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
an, 1. 


oom ak ie, jae 
Apr. 18, Apr. 14, Apr.6, . 
1929. 1928." 1929, —s 
M Ibs. Mibs. M lbs. M ibs, 
991 774 28,160 
894 677 17,238 
% ..S.con 
7 6 8 17% 
Other countries .... 67 89  3'5@2 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 
Total 2,838 3,822 
255 


To Germany 2 
1,794 2,827 
665 


To Belgium 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


United Kingdom . 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


Other countries 


To Germany 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Other Burope 


To United angeen. 
Other Burope c 
Canada 
Other countries ... 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended April 13, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
MlIbs. M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
3,656 10,555 
1 482 
631 924 
he 


New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


DESTIN ATION OF EXPORTS. 


2,946 


? RBA BRB 


7: 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom............. 


ree & 
22 


j E Sank 


Exported to: 
Germany, (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended April 13, 1929: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Cuba—Quarters of beef 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Australia—Meat products 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Quarters of beef 
Canada—Veal carcasses 
Canada—Smoked bacon 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage ... 
Canada—Veal cuts 
Canada—Meat products 
Czecho-Slovakia—Hams in tins 
Germany—Smoked hams 
Ireland—Hams and bacon 
Italy—Sausage 

New Zealand—Quarters of beef 600 
New Zeland—Beef cuts .........+. . .358,341 Ibs. 
Norway—Canned meats 2,376 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides; Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Gunite, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn M 


40 Rector St. 


Broker 


gen York City 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Prices have been very 
steady the past week. There has been 
some business rumored at 8c f.o.b. 
for extra, but this report lacked con- 
firmation. Generally, the market is 
quoted at 8%c f.o.b., or 8%c delivered. 
There has been evidence of some buy- 
ing by soapers at the prices quoted, 
but the volume of trade has been com- 
paratively small. 

The heavier market in oil and tallow 
has attracted some attention, but has 
not had much influence. The firmer 
market at Chicago has tended to coun- 
teract these conditions. The volume 
of offering on the market is not large, 
and there is no special evidence of 
selling pressure. At New York, extras 
are quoted at 8%c f.o.b. and 8c de- 
livered. At Chicago, No. 1 is quoted 
at 8%c, and No. 2, 7%c.  __ 

At the London Auction on Wednes- 
day, April 17, 1,045 casks were offered 
and 549 sold at the following prices: 
Mutton, 42s 6d@48s 6d; beef, 41s 6d@ 
44s, At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
sold as follows: Choice, 48s; good 
mixed, 40s 3d. : 

STEARINE—The market has con- 
tinued quiet. Prices are showing a 
steady undertone, due, apparently, 
more to a lack of selling pressure than 
any particular demand. There has 
been a little buying, although bids gen- 
erally appear a little under the market. 
At New York, oleo is quoted at 1lc. 
At Chicago, the market is steadier to 
fractionally firmer, with oleo prime 
quoted at 10c. 

OLEO OIL—The market has been 
steady and quiet. Pressers are not 
offering very freely, and this gives a 
steady undertone. Oleo extra is quoted 
at New York at 11%4@115c; medium, 
10%4@10%c; lower grades, about 
10%c. At Chicago, oleo oil is quoted 
at llc for extra; oleo stock, 11@11%c. 





See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Prices have held about 
steady, although the easy tone in lard 
has tended to have some influence 
on the position of sellers. At New 
York, prime lard is quoted at 15%4c; 
extra, 13%c; No. 1, 12%c; ordinary 
No. 1, 125c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market is 
a little easier, with only a smaller de- 
mand developing at the lower level 
of prices. At New York, pure oil is 
quoted at 14%4c; extra, 138c; No. 1, 
12%c; cold pressed, 18%c. 

GREASES—There has only been a 
moderate trade in greases the past 
week, with the general undertone 
somewhat easier due to the persistent 
heaviness which has developed in other 
oils and fats. There has been some 
buying by soap interests, but the gen- 
eral volume has remained moderate. 
The position of tallow had some influ- 


ence, with only a rather limited de- 


mand showing up. 

At New York, superior house is 
quoted at 8%4c; choice yellow and house 
Stease, 7% @7%c; A white, 8%c; B 
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white, 8c; choice white, 9%@10c. 

At Chicago, the market has been 
showing a firmer tone, with some evi- 
dence of a broadening demand. Several 
fairly good trades are reported, and 
a firmer tone is in evidence. Choice 
white grease is quoted at 8%c; A 
white, 8%c; B white, 8%c; yellow, 8c. 

avanti pce 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, April 18, 1929. 


Blood. 


Blood is available at $4.75 to $5.00, 
delivered Chicago, showing a slight 


weakness. Little market for product 
at present. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and wungroumd, ..6..cccccccccce $4.75@5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Some digester tankage has moved 
recently at $4.75 and a little less for 
high grade, Chicago basis. Fair de- 
mand. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11144@12% ammonia..... Fr a 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia....... 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Fair demand exists for fertilizer ma- 
terials, but less than last week account 
of end of season approaching. Prices 
are steady; sales good. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 


Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4.00@ 4.10 & 10 
BEORE MIOEL c06es 0 cckdaccusucases 3.75@ 4.00 
Iione tankage, low grd., per ton. 24.00@25.00 
WIE DIE as catcaienwinevaves 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone Meals. 

Market for bone meals shows no 
change from inactivity extending over 
past month and more. Nominal prices 
rule, no sales being reported. 


Per Ton. 
PR TE | BONS 5 bei ais os pedives cs $50.00@55.00 
EE, cccckchscsecewasenaen 6.00@29.00 
CORI, GRE sive cecccccccscccces 26.00@28.00 


Cracklings. 


Cracklings rule at 90c to $1.00 per 
unit protein content, delivered Middle 
West points, for unground cake and 
expeller. Soft pressed material is 
nominal in price; demand slack. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

Me ee eer rer tere -90@ 1.00 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality. 75.00@85.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market for gelatine and glue stocks 
remains unchanged from last week. 


Some trading reported, but mostly 
quiet in trading. Buyer interest is fair. 
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Per Ton 
Co gS ae ern $40.00@42.00 
Bee CO oo ks aca cucnceancks 30.00@33.00 
DN MIE goes 3350 ons ocawaedins 40.00@42.00 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 41.00@42.50 
Sinews, pizzles 1 


Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... @5c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
: Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
a go NE lak icbsamaeidin scimate 4 | 
MN I el 006 6.w he caneetskeene 45.00@ 47.00 
CRS WE Vedic cabied cease chaxdannss 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair seems to be pretty well 
cleaned up, and as a result prices are 
firmer. Last sales processed grey 
winter made at 6%c, Chicago, carlot 





basis. Stocks of sellers are not bur- 
densome, 

Coll and: Beld Gries. oo... ccccceccccds 3 @ 8%c 
Pr d grey, 2 yerre 4%@ 5ic 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 6%4@ Te 
Cattle switches, each*................ 44%@ 5%e 





*According to count. 


—_y~——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, April 17, 1929. 


Several lots of unground tankage 
were sold at $4.00 and 10c, basis f.o.b. 
New York and nearby points, for 
prompt delivery. Ground tankage is 
offered at $4.50 and 10c, but it seems 
hard to find buyers either in the fer- 
tilizer or feeding line, and this price 
will have to be shaded to do business. 

Dried blood sold at $4.50 per unit, 
f.o.b. New York, and there is more to 
be had at this figure. 

Unground cracklings, 50@55 per 
cent, sold at 87%c, f.o.b. New York, 
to local buyers, and trading in this 
material is very limited. 

Nitrate of soda is selling freely at 
$2.22%, both for April and May deliv- 
ery. Stocks at Northern ports small. 

The demand for fertilizer materials 
in general this week has been a little 
slow because of heavy rains. 


a 


SULLIVAN DECLARES DIVIDEND. 
The Sullivan Packing Company of 
Detroit, Mich., has declared its usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on 
the preferred stock of the company, 
payable May 1, 1929, to the stock- 
holders of record April 20, 1929. 


nee Xoo 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
April 1 to 17, 1929, 24,008,811 Ibs.; tal- 
low, none; greases, 2,685,500  Ibs.; 
stearine, none. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for eight months ended March 31, 
1929, compared to a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 

COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
State. Aug. 1 to Mar. 31. Aug. 1 to Mar. 31. Mar. 31. 
1929. e lb 1928. 1929. 1928. 
United States ............ 4,964,318 518, 4,351,494 386,986 
263,510 243,746 276,404 19,877 
61,643 41,237 251 
290,929 31,616 
47,239 
421,189 
160,493 
493,643 
292,564 


351,225 
South Carolina .... ees 196,968 
Tennessee 309,461 x 248,117 
TMS cecccccenscccescccesss 1,679,781 , 1,459,511 
All other 70,604 72,450 67,541 71,975 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21,972 tons and 89,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 
93,280 tons and 56,092 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 
COTTONS£ED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. 1 On hand 
to Mar. 31. to Mar. . Mar. 31. 
1,443,079,772 1,381,872,673 *106,954,831 
1,370,359,229 1,276,870,318 124,029,065 

**], 227,334,424 7584,978,238 

1,116,363,184 543,876,492 

2,068,926 239,050 
1,947,547 
1,240,314 


(500-lb. bales) 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
(500-lb. bales) 


*Includes 3,093,476 and 12,272,308 lbs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments, and 
3,290,652 and 19,508,870 lbs. in transit to refiners and consumers, Aug. 1, 1928, and Mar. 31, 1929, 
respectively. 

tIncludes 7,594,021 and 5,853,287 lbs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments, and 10,166,451 and 16,083,358 Ibs. in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., Aug. 1, 1928, to Mar. 31, 1929, 
respectively. 

**Produced from 1,331,629,955 Ibs. of crude oil. 








NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) (Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., April 16, 1929.— Memphis, Tenn., April 17, 1929.—Old 
The cottonseed oil consumption report —_ Ree ee on the ye ig 
: _ chants’ Exchange is unchang o 5 
esr sk ae — better _— = down; Sept., 50, Oct., 25, and Nov.-Dec., 
etal Ga pScaens. ost traders pre- 75 lower; sales, 1,000 tons. May is 
dicted between 250,000 and 265,000 selling just above $45.00; July, $45.30, 
bbls., whereas the government figure is and Oct., at $40.90 and $40.75. 
272,899 bbls. The easiness in old crop deliveries 
Trading in crude has continued in was the result of sharply lower meal 
“and easier oil. The October trades, at 
very small volume and the tendency in $2.90 per ton under the high point 
the New Orleans futures market has reached during early February, was ap- 
been to liquidate. The contracts are eee ee, vd wypons — and 
. ‘ . .. buying by local shorts an edgers. 
pg Sot grer apn. age Pres- These interests have felt that October 
First Notice Day for May contracts seed = ag Md was & eo —_ A 
is Thursday, April 25, and it is pos- pig ot tab I ‘Ie, i? 1g di tari 
sible the difference between the spot ° riental oils, which, according to 
position and the more distant may some, may possibly add an average of 
widen. At the moment, May is being $10 per ton to the value of cottonseed. 


switched to July at 20 points, to Aug. As pesees ge a $40 — for 
at 28 points, and to Sept. at 37 points. TeW COP ye: s, sellers are timid. On 
The daylight saving hours become ef- the other hand, buyers have in mind 
fective on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- that new crop seed have not ordinarily 
change on Monday, April 29, as follows: sold this high during the early move- 
Daily, except Saturday: Opening, 8:45 ment. The better weather outlook for 
A. M:; close, 12:45 P. M. Saturdays: = aw then > to oe —, as 
te oy tr ere avoring those bearishly inclined. 

Opening, 8:45 A. M.; close, 9:45 A. M. Cottonseed meal suffered a severe de- 
cline, running from 50c down on April 
to $1.20 down on old crop months. Oc- 
The Blanton Company tober, November and December are 25c 
lower in extremely active trading, in- 
ST. LOUIS itiated on the opening by hedge selling 
Refiners of in volume, which apparently originated 
with the mixed feed manufacturers. 
VEGET ABLE OILS Locals quickly switched to the selling 
side, making the - trades between 

the second and third calls. 
Manufacturers of Support came from the mills, shorts 


SHORTENING and local bulls who have contended that 
cottonseed meal at under $41 is cheap. 
GARINE Many feel that today’s selling was 

MAR: largely encouraged by the March gov- 

ernment consumption report, issued on 
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April 12, which indicated ample stocks 
of meal for the balance of the season, 
some talking new lows for this move. 
ment. 

On the other hand, at $38 or a little 
above, meal has developed support 
from many directions. It is certain 
that any material improvement in the 
general feed market will be instantly 
reflected in prices here. The period of 
widespread consumption is almost oyer 
and cottonseed meal ordinarily cannot 
be carried in the South through the ex. 
tremely hot summer months. 

The market finished in a slight re. 
action, with prices 10@25c above the 
extreme lows. The reaction may go 
somewhat further this week as the 
market appeared to be sold out on the 
close. Total sales, 5,100. 

aay ans 


OIL MILL OPERATORS’ MEETING. 

A number of worth-while papers for 
the oil mill superintendent and exegy- 
tive are scheduled for reading at the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Oil Mill Superintendents’ As. 
sociation, which will be held at San 
Antonio, Tex., on May 23, 24 and 25, 
Among the papers listed are the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Superintendents’ Contribution 
to the Oil Mill Industry,” by T. J, 
McNulty, Brookhaven, Miss. 

“The Crime of Needless Neglect in 
Mills,” by E. Tyson, Brady, Tex. 

“The Expeller Mill—Its Advantages 
in Crushing,” by W. K. Edwards, Bell- 
ville, Tex. 

“Liquid Fuel,” by F. E. Voorhies, 
Dallas, Tex. 

“Proper Sampling of Cottonseed and 
Its Products,” by G. C. Reed, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“Problems of Sanitation and Fire 
Control,” by W. G. Davis, Sweetwater, 
Tex. 

“What Is Cottonseed?” by Dr. M. 
K. Thornton, College Station, Tex. 

“Reclaiming Waste in Mills,” by F. 
E. Stone, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

“The Advantage of Filtering Crude 
Before Going to Storage Tanks,” by 
Jos. Heigel, Dallas, Tex. 

“Proper Sampling of Cottonseed and 
the Amount of Moisture Mills Can 
Absorb Without Loss When Seed Are 
Analyzed Before Buying,” by C. P. 
Lamons, Chickasha, Okla. 

ae 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., April 18, 1929.— 
The Shortening and Oil Division of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation reports the following quota- 
tions: 

Shortening—tierce basis. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 11 
Pacific Coast states 
Salad Oil. 

Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 11 12 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 114@U% 
Pacific Coast (port cities) 11% @12% 

Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 11%@lUk 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 11%@1l% 
Pacific Coast (port cities) 12% 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 

%e less than white. 


Sn 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, April 17, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 26s 6d. . 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Lower— May Liquidation — 
Speculation Small— Cash Demand 
Quiet. 

The movement of cottonseed oil dur- 
ing the past week on the New York 

Produce Exchange has shown a slow 


downward tendency, with a moderately’ 


active trade in futures. The pressure 
on the May delivery has been fairly 
large. Some of this selling has been 
outright and some has been selling of 
May and transferring to later months. 

The general tendency of prices, how- 
ever, has been toward a somewhat lower 
level and the decline has brought out 
some stop order selling. The decline 
in the July has carried that market to 
nearly the previous low of the season, 
with September in new lows and Oc- 
tober in new lows. 

The fact of this general selling has 
been partly due to the general heavi- 
ness in competing fats. With lard 
down to new low levels of the season, 
and with the demand for lard and oil 
comparatively moderate, there has 
been an absence of stimulating interest 
to help the general situation. 


Crop Developments Slow. 


The developments in the cotton crop 
position have been a little backward. 
The weather has been cold and rather 
wet in the Eastern sections, which has 
led to some delay in crop preparation. 
In the Southwest, there have been more 
encouraging reports. 

General indications as to acreage 
point to a gain of 3 to 5 per cent in 
the area which, with ordinary abandon- 
ment and average yield per acre, would 
point to a crop a little over 15,000,000 
bales and a seed crop somewhat in ex- 
cess of last year. While this condi- 
tion has not as yet had much influence 
on the market, the feeling that there 
is a large supply of oil possible from 
the new crop has led to considerable 
indifference on the part of the consum- 
ing trade. 

The Census Bureau report for March 
and for the season to March 31 showed 
a distribution of refined oil about as 
anticipated, the total for March being 
273,000 barrels, against 279,000 barrels 
the previous month and 373,000 barrels 
last year. This decrease of 100, 000 bar- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


rels in the month’s distribution was 
really quite a bearish factor which had 
in the main been discounted. 

Even with this decrease, the total 
season disappearance of refined oil is 
still in excess of last year, amounting 
to 2,445,000 barrels against 2,378,000 
barrels last year. As the exports have 
been substantially the same, this means 
a small gain in the home use. 

The visible supply of oil of 1,984,000 
barrels compared with 2,168,000 barrels 
the previous month, and 1,833,000 bar- 
rels last year. The visible is an un- 
usually large one for this season of the 
year. It means, with the probable 
amount of seed to come forward for 
the balance of the year, an ample sup- 
ply for the remaining months, with 
fairly liberal carryover. 

In view of the production and dis- 
tribution of oil this year from the cot- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., April 18, 1929.— 
With easier lard, slow demand for spot 
oil and weakness in cotton and corn, oil 
futures registered new low levels for 
the season. Crude, however, remained 
steady, the lower bids only bringing 
out a few small and_ scattered lots. 
Texas, 8%c, bid; Valley, 844c, with 
mills generally refusing to offer. Prime 
bleachable, 9.30c, bid, 9.50c, asked, 
loose, New Orleans. The demand for 
oil should improve in the near future. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., April 18, 1929.— 
Crude oil lower this week, sales being 
made at 8% and 8.40 in the Valley. 
Loose cottonseed hulls, $10.00; 41 per 
cent meal, $39.00, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., April 18, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, West Texas and Dallas ter- 
ritory, nominal; prime crude oil, 8%@ 
81%4c; 43 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. 
Dallas, $41.00; hulls, $9.00; mill run 
linters, 4@5c. 


ton crop and seed crop of last year, a 
new cotton crop of approximately a mil- 
lion bales more than last year and a 
corresponding increase in seed would 
give a seed supply large enough to 
mean a considerable increase in the 
total oil production. This would be dis- 
posed of on the domestic market in 
——s with lard and other edible 
ats. 

The position of lard has been dis- 
couraging from the point of the cot- 
tonseed oil merchant, as the liberal sup- 
ply of lard and the action of the lard 
market has been such as to bring con- 
tinued competition in the consumers’ 
market. 

Hog Movement Being Watched. 

There is, however, a condition in the 
lard market which may have consid- 
erable bearing on the oil situation, 
namely, the possibility of a further de; 
crease in the movement of hogs to mar- 
ket, and the probable production of 
lard. This, of course, will mean a less- 
ening in the competition, assuming that 
the export movement of lard is main- 
tained as about usual. 

It is quite possible that the Farm 
Relief Board proposed to be created in 
Washington will be able to work out 
with the Southern farmers’ organiza- 
tion a general program which will in- 
crease the distribution of oil and re- 
strict the pressure of oil on the mar- 
ket. 

This, and the possible influence of a 
Farm Relief Board on the livestock 
situation and livestock prices, will have 
a considerable bearing on the cotton- 
seed oil market, possibly in the next 


year. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, April 12, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


1041 
1058 
1057 
1065 
1068 
1055 
Total sales, including switches, 15,300 


loeeeauee 








Downtown Office 
450 Produce Exchange 
New York City 








ASPEGREN & CO, Inc. 


Uptown Office—General Sales Dept. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
417 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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= bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. tanks are quoted at 9%c; barrels,- 12¢, " 
Saturday, April 13, 1929. and Pacific Coast, tanks, 9%c. 

Spot PALM OIL—The market is easier jn 

COTTON OIL | Si ee 

meee . ;jay7 Shown from last week. There is a litt} 

—, --+++ 900 1037 1036 ee : we more interest at the concessions. Spot 

CONSUMERS Jobe shia 1400 1058 1057 1057 a Nigre is quoted at 8%c; nearby ship- 

pats 4068 a 1067 ments, 7%@7%c; May-June, 7%@ 

1800 1070 1070 1070 a 1071 C3 TOT chi SROCC; aie 

Find the New Orleans Contract 100 1060 1060 1062 a 1068 » at Bram comtnigh e 
| i 1050 a 1060 Port Harcourt, April-June, about 7%¢. — 
Market an ideal means of sup- a PALM KERNEL OIL — Prices are | 


plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 




















Total sales, including switches, 4,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Monday, April 15, 1929. 


steady and the situation substantially 
unchanged. At New York, tanks are 
quoted at 7.70@7.75c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Market is 
steady and unchanged, with 


. +4 ri 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- 3400 1040 1087 1037 quoted, New York, at 10%c, and ship: 
ery, stabilized differences, weight, ¥ *" 4050 ment, nearby arrival, 9%c. 
grade and quality guaranteed * 4600 1060 1055 1055 0h te Oe ee ee ae 
by an indemnity bond, are a 1060 pril and early May. 
ss PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
few of the advantages of the 4600 1074 1071 roe SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
Nov 1050 COTTONSEED OIL — The market 
ag SARE a? epee ssl has been quiet and easier the past 
New Orleans Refined Cotton | jij > crude S FE. unquoted. week, with further decline in the 
Oil Mark Ss. F. crude 8. &. unquoted. futures market. All crude oil is quoted 
Seed ar et Tuesday, April 16, 1929 nominal at 8% @8%c. 
OS ee ka’ cupecat a \ 
April 1010 MICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange May s . 4000 10385 1028 1028 ie ods (Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
June .... 1080 a 1050 New York, April 16, 1929, fu 
—— —— - 4800 1054 1046 1046 a 1047 Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 8%c os 
* 1050 a 1060 }h.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New ye 
. 3400 1067 1060 1060 1061 York, 7%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
.-.. 1055 a 1065 tanks, coast, 75sc Ib.; Cochin cocoanut ” 
; 100 1045 1045 1045 a .... ij, barrels, New York, 10@10%c. - 
Total sales, including switches, 12,300 P. 8. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New $19 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. York, 11%@11%c Ib.; crude corn oil, 
The Procter & Gamble Co. Wednesday, April 17, 1929. barrels, New York, 10%@10%c Ib 
isiee . , olive oil foots, barrels, New York, 10@ lit 
Refiners of all Grades of — vee ethno — 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
; MEE ticle arrels, New York, $1.25@1.30 gal. ( 
COTTONSEED May ..... 1800 1026 1024 od mn Crude soya bean oil, emt New * 
: York, 11%@12c Ib.; palm kernel oil, str 


eS 5500 1046 1038 1044 

g. 1050 

. .... 3400 1058 1053 1058 

700 1055 1047 1054 a 1050 

I 100 1042 1042 1043 a 1055 

Total sales, including switches, 11,500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Thursday, April 18, 1929. 


Ry... See 
1027 1016 1016 
1020 


1046 
1060 
1062 


OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


barrels, New York, 9c lb.; red oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 8%@8%e 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
8%@8%c lb.; glycerine, soap lye, 7@ 
7c |lb.; glycerine, C. P., 15@15%c Ib; 
glycerine, dynamite, 1144@12c lb. 
ee * 
PRODUCTION OF MARGARINE, — 


Oleomargarine production and sale 
during February, 1929, compared with 
the same month of 1928, are indicated 
in the following figures reported by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, showing 
the tonnage on which tax was collected 
and the amount of the tax: 


CINCINNATI * OHIO 
« ’ Colored. Uncolored. 
Cable Address: “Procter” February, 1929, Ibs...1,104,490 31,608,880 


See page 42 for later markets. Tax $110,578 $79,022 

_ February, 1928, lbs...1,047,473 25,279,108 
GS) COCOANUT OIL—The market has —- ae 
shown a steady tone, with only a mod- For the first eight months of the 


erate business, however. This week fiscal year ended February 28, 1929, 


during the storm a barge was sunk in there was collected a total of $864, 


. : 157.37 on colored oleomargarine 
-~ poy Ha — —- ge = $544,863.75 on uncolored. For the same 


: period of the previous fiscal year the 
the local market an ineboced duty Collections totaled $817,728.47 on the 
placed on cocoanut oil also had aimee colored product and $464,394 on the un- 


effect on the market. At New York, colored. 
tanks are quoted at 7%@8c, with Pa- 
cific coast, tanks, quoted 74%@7%c. 

CORN OIL—The market is quiet and 
continues to show an easy tone with 
small trade. Prices are quoted at 8%c, 
f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market has 
been slightly easier in tone, with some 
evidence of selling pressure. New York 


1020 
1040 
1050 
1050 
1050 


Aug. 1040 
ts Sas aan 1056 1046 1051 
CC” a 1046 1044 1040 
A ae ery 1038 
Sales, 19,500 bbls. 
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The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 


a 

COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
the six months ended Feb. 28, 192%, 
with comparisons for 1928, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 

1929. 1928. 

O81, Cree, IRS. ops cee s sews 16,458, 206 
ee ee 5,545,537 


238,319 
120,141 = 








Cake and meal, tons 
Linters, running bales .... 











1929, 


S,* 12¢, 
sier in 

price 
1 little 
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CONTAINERS 


STRONG IN UTILITY MATCHLESS IN LITHOGRAPHY 


BY CONTINENTAL 


55 a age A iris Aa AS RS 


ee 


= —— 
V DANY. 

“ WISCONSIN 
A PURA CHICRARR 






compete with those that possess i 

them. If your present package is a 
y P P - 

product of the “90's” it is extremely 


ITH 85% of all first sales, 
made on appearance alone and 


future sales depending on the merit of 


your products and convenience of use, it is probable that sales of your products may 
well to give serious consideration to goodde- be materially increased by Modern Con- 
sien and the utility features of your package. _tainers by Continental. 

No design can appear better than the You'll find it worthwhile, in any event, 
lithography which transfers it to your pack- _to call in a Continental Representative to 
ase. Likewise, a package that does not have _— assist you in your “Packaging to Sell” 


strong utility features cannot successfully problems. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Provisions continued under pressure 
with further liquidation, and declined 
to new low levels. Cash demand was 
slow, and there was an absence of 
speculative demand. The weakness in 
grains brought considerable outside 
selling. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was weak and declined to 
new low levels with persistent selling 
pressure. Weather conditions improved; 
cash demand was quiet. The weakness 
in lard discouraged buying. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: April, $10.00, 
bid; May, $10.14@10.15; June, $10.20@ 
10.40; July, $10.32@10.33; August, 
$10.37@10.43;  Sept., $10.46@10.47; 
Oct., $10.40@10.50; Nov., $10.30@10.50. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 8%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 1044c. 
——$—_— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, April 18, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.25@12.35; middle 
western, $12.15@12.25; city, 12c; re- 
fined continent, 12%c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 


12¢. 
——&—_—_- 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to April 18, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 83,998 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 549 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 164,666 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 29,923 quarters. 

fe 

What are the chief points to know 
about in kosher killing of cattle? Ask 
“The .Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on April 18, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.): 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
Medium 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
Choice 
Good 


CHICAGO. 


Pereerererir Tite ttt etree re $20.50@21.50 
19.50@20.50 


PRET SRE re ree 21.00@22.00 
Wak eS AERP SE SO Shy s+ 50045500555) Ee 


18.50@19.50 


Seon nnbhbe see snnsd Se0sceee 050 21.00@22.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$22.00@23.00 


$23.00@ 23.50 
21.50@22.00 


22.00@23.00 


$21.50@22.00 
20.50@21.50 


23.00@24.00 


23.00@24.( 
pte ye 21.50@22.00 


22.00@23.00 


20.50@22.00 20.50@21.00 


23.50@ 24.50 
22.50@23.50 


PEEL, Gancwweceessnss.ovesses esas 20.00@21.00 


17.50@18.50 
16.50@17.50 
15.00@16.50 


17.00@19.00 
14.00@16.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 


LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
Choice 
Good 


LAMB (39-45 Ibs.): 
Choice 
Good 


Medium 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.): 
Choice 


pewdbO6bd0 000 Oss Se eeercdoccces 26.00@ 27.00 


MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Good 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 


LOINS: 
B-1O UWS. AV... ccccccceedccccceccee 25.00@27.00 
10-12 IDS. AV... .ccccccecceresscccass 23.50@25.50 


SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 lbs. av 


PICNICS: 
6-8 > 

BUTTS Boston Style: 
48 Ibs. av 


RE PR ee et 28.00@30.00 
(nbeeewabe> sree eee 27.00@ 28.00 
ees eer Te 
SES eer 


27.00@28.00 
RPCickh i sdupaitaguaus saeee 26.00@27.00 
EEE 


19.00@ 21.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 
16.50@18.00 


19.00@19.50 
18.00@19.00 
17.50@18.00 


18.50@19.50 
17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


25.00@ 28.00 


00 24.00@25.00 
00 21.00@24.00 

00 

00 


22.00@23.00 
18.00@21.00 
15.00@18.00 


23.00@25. 
20.00@23. 
15.00@18. 
13.00@15. 


18.00@21.00 
16.00@18.00 
33.00@37.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
27.00@28.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
27.00@29.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
25.00@27.00 


28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 
26.00@27.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 


26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 


26.00@ 27.00 
25.00@26.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 


19.00@21.00 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 
24.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 


26.00@27.00 
26.00@27.00 
24.00@25.00 
20.50@22.00 


26.00@28.00 
24.00@26.00 
23.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 





18.00@20.00 17.50@18.50 


Ce ceesccevcccccescscesces 20.50@21.50 


13.50@14.50 


11.50@12.00 
DE Chicks vesebhesscosssusectsnknan »» 20.50@21.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. 
at Chicago and New York. 


down at Chicago and New York. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 
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EUROPEAN CASINGS MARKET, 


The casings market at Ha 
Germany, during March, 1929, was re. 
ported to be generally stronger than 
the previous month, according t 
American Trade Commissioner James 
T. Scott. The demand for middles js 
good and prices are firm. The market 
for rounds is about the same as lags 
month, this article continuing to he 
more or less neglected. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the demand for 
beef casings was rather slack. Stocks 
the middle of March were reported ag 
still large, particularly those of Rus. 
sian origin. The previous price leyel 
was maintained, excepting in the cage 
of American beef middles, the prices 
of which were slightly advanced. The 
market for sheep casings remained 
unchanged. A decreasing demand for 
hog casings was noticeable, but a 
change is expected during spring. 


BEEF CATTLE SITUATION. 


About one per cent more cattle were 
estimated to be on feed April 1 this 
year than at the same time last year, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Feeders plan to market about the 
same proportion of these cattle before 
July 1 this year as they planned on 
April 1 last year. However, the trend 
in cattle prices and other conditions 
during the next two months may cause 
changes in these plans. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle into the Corn Belt States for the 
9 months’ period July, 1928, to March, 
1929, inclusive, were 8 per cent larger 
than for the same period a year ear- 
lier, but were smaller than for any 
other similar period since 1921-22. All 
of the increase this year, however, was 
due to increases in the earlier months 
of the period. 

Since October, monthly in-shipments 
have been much below those of last 
year. For the three months January 
to March, 1929, the decrease was about 
23 per cent. 

While total market supplies of cattle 
during the first three months of 1929 
were smaller than for this period in 
1928, information as to kinds of cattle 
slaughtered and the composition of re- 
ceipts at some markets indicates that 
the number of grain finished cattle 
marketed was larger than last year. 


nevada 
LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during March, 
1929, with comparisons, are repo 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 

CATTLE. 

Local Tot. 
Receipts. slaughter. 
949,407 560,818 


Mar. average, 5 lo 
688,557 


yrs 

1924-28 1,145,517 
CALVES. 

362,650 


404,423 


1924-28 


Total 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
scattered trade in the big packer mar- 
ket during the week, with a good part 
of the movement handled quietly. The 
main feature of the market was the 
movement of around 18,000 light na- 
tive cows, Which had been very slow 
of late; however, this movement ap- 

rs to have been helped by the 
movement of St. Paul cows, in com- 
bination with other points, without the 
ysual differential. The sales of other 
descriptions were at steady prices, 
throughout. Around 40,000 hides are 
thought to have moved, mixed March- 
April take-off, with possibly some 
other small lots moving quietly. ; 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally at 17@17%c. Heavy native 
steers moved in a small way at 1l5c, 
and more are available. One packer 
moved a couple of cars March-April 
extreme native steers at 15%c, also 


steady. 

Butt branded steers sold at 14c, and 
Colorados at 13%c. Heavy Texas 
steers brought 14c; one or two cars 
light Texas steers, 13%4c, and 900 ex- 
treme light Texas steers by one packer 
at 14c, all being steady prices. 

One packer moved 800 heavy native 
cows late in the week at 14c, and 
some earlier trading quietly was re- 
ported on same basis; this figure was 
declined for St. Pauls, asking 14%c. 
Light native cows moved in a good 
way; 3,000 St. Pauls sold in combina- 
tin with about 5,000 other point 
slaughter at 15c flat; some further 
trading reported on same basis, and 
one packer moved 2,500 River points 
slaughter late in the week at lbdc. 
Branded cows moved at 14c for 3,000 
by one packer, and some small lots in 
other directions, steady price. 

Native bulls last sold at 10%¢c and 
a bid of llc reported for St. Pauls. 
Branded bulls last sold at 9c for 
northerns and 91%4c for southerns. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Another 
local small packer moved March and 
April productions, arvund 5,500 each 
month, at 15c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and l4c for branded. 
One killer moved productions of Chi- 
cago and two outside plants on private 
terms, and some outside lots reported 
moved at %c under Chicago prices. 
Local small packers now fairly well 
sold, only one killer still holding April 
production. Last trading in the Pacific 
coast market was at 12c, flat, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles, for packer March steers 
and cows; others asking 12%4c for 
March steers and 13c for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings quoted nominally un- 
changed, at $35.00 per ton, Chicago, 
last paid; small packer trimmings nom- 
inally around $33.00, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market gen- 
erally quoted, about steady, but holders 
have been encouraged by the recent 
movement of big packer light cows. 

me buyers report purchases of all- 
Weights at 12c but 12%c is generally 
asked, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 
and cows continue slow and are quoted 
at 11@11%c. Buff weights have sold 
at 12%e and 12%c, and some are 
offered at the top price. Good 25/45 


lb. extremes quoted 14%@l5c, top 
figures generally asked and %c less 
bid; some outside lots reported sold 
early at 14%c. Bulls dull, and 9@9%%c 
asked. All-weight branded generally 
lle asked, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins con- 
tinue steady. One big packer moved 
20,000 April calf at 23c for northerns, 
and a cent less for southerns, un- 
changed from last trading price; more 
are wanted on this basis. 

One collector reports a sale late this 
week of first-salted Chicago city calf 
at 21%c for straight weights; last 
previous sale was at 21c, which was 
bid and 214%2@22c asked. Some 8/10 
lb. skins moved late last week at 22c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 
around 18@19c;_ straight countries 
around 164%@17c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskin market 
somewhat mixed. One big packer 
moved 5,000 February-March kips, run- 
ning heavily to southern kill, at 19c 
for natives and 17c for over-weights, 
northern basis, southerns a cent less; 
branded sold at 15c flat. However, 
another packer moved around 4,000 
March kips at 20c for straight north- 
ern natives, selected, and 19c for 
northern over-weights. 

First-salted Chicago city kips are 
quoted nominally around 18%c; mixed 
cities and countries around 16%2@17c, 
and straight countries around 154@ 
16c 


Last trading in big packer regular 
slunks was at $1.50 for March regu- 
lars, and 55c for hairless, flat basis. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed. Straight renderers generally 
$5.50@5.75 asked, some talking $6.00; 
mixed cities and countries range down 
to $4.50@5.00 asked. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@22c per lb., according to section. 
Packer shearlings easier; last open 
trade was announced at $1.30 for No. 
1’s and $1.05 for No. 2’s; others quot- 
ing their last sales at $1.40 for No. 1’s 
and $1.15 for No. 2’s, but some quiet 
trading has been taking place. Pickled 
skins continue firm and fairly well 
cleaned up, both here and in the east. 
Chicago market quoted around $7.75@ 
8.00 asked, and New York market 
about on same basis. Last trading at 
Chicago on big packer ribbv lambs was 
at $7.75 and ribby sheep at $8.75. Big 
packer wool lambs quoted $3.50 per 
cwt. live lamb paid at Chicago. Small 
packer lamb pelts quoted $2.00@2.25 
asked. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted nominally 74%2@8c. Gelatine 
stocks last sold at 5c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market quiet but steady. March 
branded hides were cleaned up earlier, 
at 14c for butt brands and 13%c for 
Colorados. March native steers still 
being held, and bids of 14%c declined, 
asking 15c. Bulls nominally around 
10%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market steady 
and about unchanged. Current slaugh- 
ter Middle West extremes still offered 
at 14%c for 25/50 lb. weights, with 
buyers talking %4c less; good 25/45 Ib. 


‘ 
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northern extremes generally quoted 
15c. Buff weights priced 12@12%c 
asked. 

CALFSKINS—Market steady to firm 
and fairly active on city calfskins. The 
5-7’s last sold at $2.20. About 10,000 
of 7-9’s reported this week at $2.55, 
and 7,000 of 9-12’s at $3.05, both steady 
prices. The 12-17 lb. veal kips last sold 
at $3.50, and up to $3.60 asked; butter- 
milks last sold at $3.35, and 17-lb. up 
at $4.75. 


ESL eas 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 13, 1929, were 5,088,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,762,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,873,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to April 13 this year, 
58,055,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
76,525,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 13, 1929, were 
3,980,000 Ibs.; previous week, 6,182,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,886,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to April 13 this year, 


65,535,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
74,497,000 lbs. 


a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended April 19, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 
Apr. 19,29. week. 


Spr. nat.strs.17 @174%4n 17 @17%n 28 @28% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15 @15 26 


Cor. week, 
928. 


Hvy. Tex. strs. @14 14 2514 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d e e 

WR a cndae @14 @14 @25%4 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13% @13% @25 
Ex-light Tex. 

CURB. ccccce @14 @14 25 
Brnd’d cows. @14 @14 2414 
Hvy. nat. 

eee 14 @14% 14 @14% @25% 
Lt. nat. cows @15 @15 @26 
Nat. bulls ..104%@11 @10% 21 @21% 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 @9% 9 @9% @20n 
Calfskins ... 23 23 @24 @34 
Kips, nat....19 @20 20% @21 @30ax 
Kips, ov-wt..17 @19 18 @19 @30ax 


Kips, brnd’d.15 @16% @16% @28ax 
Slunks, reg... @1.50 @1.50 1.60@1.65 
Slunks, hris.. @55 @55 @80n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @15 15 @26n 


@ 
Branded .... @l14 @14 25 @25% 
Nat. bulls...10 @10% @10% @21 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9 9 @19% 
Calfskins @21% 21b @21%ax 31 @32 
BE awites @18%n 184@19n 2714%@28n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.25 @1.25 1.40@1.50n 
Slunks, hris.. @37% @37% 70 @Tin 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. strs. ..11 @11% @11% 22%@23 
Hvy. cows ..11 @1l1% @11% 21%@22 
eee 124%4@12% 12%@13 23 
Extremes ...14%@15 15 @15% 25%@26 
: 9 @ 9%ax9 @ 9%ax 18 @18% 
Calfskins ...16%@17 164%@17 27 @27 

i 5 1 6 2514 @26 


Kips ........154@1 
Light calf ..1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.75@1.90 
Deacons ..... 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.75@1.90 
Slunks, reg..40 @60 
Slunks, hris..15 @25 15 25 25 
Horsehides ..4.50@5.75 4.50@5.75 8.00@9.50 
Hogskins ...65 @70 65 @70 75 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .2.25@2.75 2.25@2.75 3.50@4.00 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 1.75@2.25 1.75@2.35 3.50@3.90 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.05@1.30 1.10@1.40 1.10@1.25 
Dry pelts ..20 @22 20 @21 30 @32 


—o— 

What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


; Chicago, April 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, fed steers are 25@50c higher, 
lower grades showing the maximum ad- 
vance; light yearlings, 50@75c higher, 
largely 75c up and very active at ad- 
vance; fat cows and butcher heifers, 
50c@$1.00 higher, cutter cows mostly 
50c up; bulls, 50c higher; vealers, $1.00 
@1.50 higher. Replacement steers 
shared the fat steer advance. Gener- 
ally speaking it was a runaway market 
on all grades of she stock, butcher 
heifers and light yearlings. Extreme 
top, $14.95, paid for light and weighty 
steers; best light yearlings, $14.85, 
yearling heifers selling up to that 
price; best bullocks scaling over 1,700 
Ibs., $14.65, plainer comparable weight 
offerings down to $13.50. The most 
slowness was on inbetween’ grade 
steers scaling 1,200 lbs. upward and of 
value to sell at $13.25@14.00. Com- 
paratively little went to killers at the 
close under $13.50. Ten dollars was 
paid freely for heavy sausage bulls at 
close; strongweight cutter cows, up to 
$8.50; light vealers, $13.50@14.50, with 
shippers up to $17.00. It was the 
highest market of the season on all 
classes except vealers. 

HOGS—Prices continued to fluctuate 
within a narrow range, but averaged 
slightly lower for the week. There 
was some improvement in quality, par- 
ticularly of the hogs scaling under 240 
Ibs. Some increase in receipts, and a 
slight increase in comparison with year 
earlier, bearish factor in late trade. 
Today’s top, $11.65; bulk of good and 
choice, 160-to 240-lb. averages, $11.35 
@11.60; 250- to 320-lb. weights, $11.25 
@11.50; desirable grades of 130-to 
150-lb. weights, $10.75@11.50; pigs, 
$9.50@10.50, few up to $11.00; bulk 


packing sows, $10.40@10.60; smooth 
lightweights, up to $10.75. 

SHEEP—Direct receipts continued 
comparatively large. Shippers and 
yard traders competed actively for the 
supply on sale, and packers followed 
closely until the close. Compared with 
one week ago: Fat wooled lambs, 
around 50c higher; clipped kinds, 50@ 
75¢ higher; sheep, mostly 25c higher; 
best wooled lambs late, $18.10, highest 
since June, 1928; clippers, $17.00; fat 
wooled ewes, $12.25; clipped kinds, 
$10.50. Bulks: Fat wooled lambs late, 
$17.35@17.75; clippers, $16.50@16.75; 
fat wooled ewes, $11.00@11.75; clip- 
pers, $10.00@10.50. 


> 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., April 18, 1929. 


CATTLE — Lightweight fed steers 
and yearlings were in fairly broad de- 
mand all week, and final prices are 
strong to 25c higher. Weighty offer- 
ings, scaling around 1,200 lbs. and 
above, moved slowly at steady to weak 
prices. Choice 992-lb. yearling steers 
scored $14.60 for the week’s top, and 
best medium weights stopped at $14.50. 
Long fed weighty steers reached $14.10, 
and the bulk of the fed offerings 
ranged from $12.75@14.15. Mixed 
yearlings and fed heifers closed at 
steady to 25c higher rates, while most 
slaughter cows are 25@40c higher. 
Bulls held steady, while vealers closed 
very dull and 50c@$1.00 under a week 
ago. Late top, $15.00. 

HOGS—Declines of 15@25c were 
scored on practically all grades and 
weights of hogs during the period 
under review. Broad shipping orders 
prevented further declines, as big 
packers were extremely bearish most 
of the time. Demand for _ under- 
weights was broad, and the minimum 
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decline was shown on offerings scaling 
170 Ibs. down. The week’s top rested 
at $11.25 on Wednesday’s session, ang 
the late top was $11.20. Packing 
grades are weak to 10c lower. 

SHEEP—In spite of the liberal sup- 
ply offered during the week, a broad 
demand existed for fat lambs, ang 
prices are generally 40@50c higher 
than a week ago. Arizona springers 
sold up to $19.85, while best woolskins 
went at $17.75, and choice clippers gt 
$16.10, the last two prices establishing 
new records for the season. Mature 
sheep were scarce and are mostly Qe 
higher. Best wool ewes brought 
$10.75, while Arizona shorn descrip. 
tions cashed at $10.25. Shorn Texas 
wethers made $10.25. 


i 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, April 18, 1929, 

CATTLE—Although the run of fed 
steers and yearlings was rather liberal, 
demand from all quarters showed 
breadth, and trading on most days was 
active at strong prices, the week’s up 
turn measuring mostly 25c. The qual 
ity showed marked improvement over 
recent weeks, with numerous choice 
long feds offered. She stock was in 
light supply, and prices were carried 
25@50c higher, beef cows up most. 
Bulls advanced 25c, and veals 50e, with 
practical top at $15.50. Fed yearlings, 
averaging 1,075 lbs. and 1,032 Ibs., sold 
at $14.75; choice 1,437-lb. steers, $14.25, 
and 1,297-lb. averages, $14.35. Heifers, 
averaging 702 Ibs. and 711 lbs., sold at 
$14.10. 

HOGS—tTrend to prices on hogs for 
the period has been weaker, and com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday 
shows a loss of 15@25c on lights and 
butchers, with packing grades 25@4le 
lower. On Thursday, top was $11.15, 
paid for one load of strictly choice 235- 
lb. butchers, while the bulk of the 180- 
to 340-lb. weights cashed at $10.75@ 
11.00. Only scattered sales were noted 
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| BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 


Paul, Minn. 











Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Sl 

















Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Indiana 


The a ay is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 


ree A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 
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J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY | 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha 


Union Stock Yards 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 


Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















“€ &. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symos 
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above the $11.00 figure, while 140- to 
190-lb. selections sold at $10.25@10.90. 
Packing sows and stags, $9.75@10.25. 
SHEEP — Lamb values continued 
their upward trend and reached the 
highest level for an April since 1920. 
In a general way, lamb values are 35@ 
50c higher for the period; matured 
sheep, 50c higher. At the close of the 
period, bulk of the fed wooled lambs 
sold $17.25@17.60; top, $17.85; fed 
dipped lambs, $16.00@16.35; native 
spring lambs, $18.00@19.00; California 
springers, up to $19.50; wooled ewes, 


largely $10.75@11.50; shorn ewes, 
$9.50@10.50. 

a Xr 

ST. LOUIS 


rted by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
gaia Economics.) - 


East St. Louis, Ill., April 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Better grade lightweight and yearling 
steers, strong to 25c higher; other 
steers, about steady; mixed yearlings, 
heifers and cows, 25@50c higher, best 
kinds up most; cutters and low cutters, 
strong to 25c higher; medium bulls, 
steady; vealers, $1.00@1.25 higher. Tops 
for week: 829-lb. mixed yearlings, 
$14.80; 611-lb. heifers, $14.75; 944-lb. 
yearlings, $14.35; 1,265-lb. matured 
steers, $14.10. 

HOGS—Increased receipts this week 
were mostly balanced by expanded 
shipping outlet. Compared with a 
week ago, prices are steady to 10c 
lower. Bulk of light and butcher hogs, 
$11.50@11.65; top, $11.65; packing 
sows, $10.10@10.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced 25c 
during the week, sheep selling 50c 
higher. Bulk of clipped lambs sold at 
$15.65@16.25; a few, $16.50; shorn 
ewes, mostly $9.00@10.00. A few 
spring lambs earned $19.00@20.00. 

aiceniljnamne 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) aie 


Sioux City, Ia., April 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Buoyancy in response to 
moderate receipts and urgent demands 
resulted in unevenly 25@50c higher 
slaughter steer, yearling and she stock 
prices. Fed yearlings reached $14.40, 
mixed yearlings scored $14.25 and 
heavy bullocks sold up to $14.00. Most 
fed steers and yearlings cashed at 
$12.50@14.00, light weight heifers 
ranged up to $18.75, and beef cows 
bulked at $8.75@10.25. Vealers de- 
clined 50¢@$1.00, and the practical top 
dropped to $13.00. Bulls ruled strong 
to 26¢ higher, and medium kinds went 
freely at $8.50@9.00. 

HOGS—Fully 50c lower prices re- 
sulted in fairly liberal supplies and 
restricted outside inquiry. Choice 190- 
to 300-lb. butchers topped late at 
$11.00, while the general bulk of 170- 
to 330-lb. weights cashed to all inter- 
ests at $10.75@11.00. A range of 
$9.75@10.25 took packing grades. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs returned to the 
season’s best prices, or 25@50c higher 

a week ago. Top _ woolskins 
moved at $17.75, with the bulk down 
to $17.50, while partly finished kinds 
dropped to $17.25, occasionally. De- 
sirable handy weight clippers moved 
around $16.25. Aged stock was scarce 


es a Clipped fat ewes sold up 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended April 11, 1929, with com- 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
93 Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., April 17, 1929. 
CATTLE—Uneven upturns of 25c or 





more have featured the cattle market P#@T!S0MS: APSR ERO 
here so far this week. Choice year- pe ae : 
lings reached $14.25, the bulk of all ’ es iii 
steers and yearlings going at $12.25@ ended _— Prev week, i 
13.50. She-stock followed the advance, en pin pal 
beef cows bulking at $8.00@9.50; heif- Toronto ................ : . 75 
Biers 5 eae cen 10.65 10.00 10.50 
ers, from $9.50@10.75; cutters, $6.25@ Winnipes 2 1000 © 9.80——«*40.00 
7.25; bulls, largely at $8.50@9.00. Veal- Calgary ............... 8s 9.50 9.50 ‘ 
ers sold today mostly at $14.00@14.50, Pr™Aibert 1.000001) 83000800 i 
or about in line with a week earlier. Moose Jaw ............ 9.00 8.75 9.50 H 
HOGS—Advanees of 25@35c featured S***8tom ------ ne = i 
- VEAL CALVES. } 
the hog trade, bulk of the desirable qoonto 0000... $17.50 $16.75 $16.00 4 
lights and butchers selling at $11.15@ Montreal | .........°.:: 9.50 12.00 * 9.50 
i i i i ID os cacy cies wees 13.00 13. 15.00 i 
11.30, light lights and pgs cashing at Galan Roe kakd enki cee ewe 13.00 13.00 4 
$11.00, and packing sows, from $9.75@ amonton |.) ||) ||! 13.00 13.00 14.00 i 
10.00. Pr. MIR ies Gicueecces 10.00 10.08 22 H 
Moose Jaw ....i.s.s.0. 12, a a 
SHEEP—Fat lamb values worked 25c Saskatoon... 12.00 11.50 ons 
higher, wooled lambs selling from SELECT BACON HOGS. ' 
$16.50@17.00, and clipped offerings, Toronto ................ $13.25 $13.00 $10.15 i 
from $14.00@15.90. Ewes sold largely Montreal .............. 13.50 13.25 10.10 i 
* : : Wreniges = 5... 5... 25 12.35 9.75 | 
at $10.00@10.50, clipped offerings of Calgary ...... 00000000 2o.. 12.00 9.25 \ 
strictly choice quality reaching $9.75. nyo pak Lane te ns eee go 4 i 
Agr eae deal 2. d E i 
—_—o—_ $eese FaW. «v.05 ses 12.15 12.25 9.65 4 
Sic pinte a writen 12.05 15 «ses 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. “****"" ee ee i 
Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and ‘oronto ............... $14.50 $18.00 $15.50 
sheep at principal markets, week ended ame Frente eet ee ees As 2. aie 
April 18, 1929, with comparisons: ae oe ee ee 
At 2 markets: Cattle.* Hogs, sheep, impo 200000000 viibb 8.80 18 
Week ended April 13...182,000 537,000 298,000 Moose Jaw ............ 11.00 11.00 
ag WER cecccccece Pbypned onigend oe Gaskatoot .....0. 6555. cee ie a 
1927 reeeeeeeeesceeee ++ 208,000 486,000 241,000 pe 
WEE: Guetatandadedieensent s ¢ 268,000 7 
ecient Nm ie 228°000 523,000 274,000 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
At 11 markets: Hogs. Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
Week embed April 2B... ccccccccccvcvccece 452,000 ‘ ; 
p Rae ga oe ae OE 473,000 SPection at seven centers during the 
1928 Ree ees Cea RIN ETEL IA este car vo gic oan 438,000 week ended Friday, April 12, 1929, with 
MUMS cc co ccds cvecdadeshoatasgcascensc cis Siem Camas 
BE Chi rg S WLU UDe Ma ne ine Pe abev kone oald 454,000 ; Wk. ended Prev. Cor.wk., 
At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. Apr.12. week. 1928. 
Week ended April 13....135,000 367,000 219,000 MME occas cca sk resd 105,914 122,251 91,144 
Previous week ........+. 127,000 000 236,000 Kansas City, Kans. ..... 47, 59,178 60,224 
MO a cdecasadisensaind 133,000 363,000 176,000 MADA «esses seeeerenee 49,377 48,117 36,978 
Dire Fahd Cokin nwannee 153,000 840,000 159,000 * St os cacauceGouie 591 
1926 ae eh ES tes 49,000 81,000 187,000 Sioux, CIty veseeeeesseees 87,139 40,114 21,761 
LIEN eee 167, ; 91, is WS S caecdvoccecuae Me 126 
New York City ......... 31,910 31,874 36,445 
*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 





counted as cattle previous to 1927. * Includes East St. Louis, Il. 
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Kennett, Whiting, Murray & Co., Indianapolis 
Kennett, Murray & Co., Lafayette 
Kennett, Murray & Colina, Detroit 

Kennett, Murray & Co., Chicago 
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~~ EAST5 e 
Kennett, Murray & Brown, Inc., Kennett, Murray, Maxwell & Co., 4 
Sioux City Buffalo 
Kennett, Murray & Co., Omaha Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc., > 
Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., Dayton 4 
E. St. Louis Kennett, Colina & Co., Cincinnati 


I~ 


SOuHB 


P. C. Kennett & Son, Louisville 
P., C. Kennett & Son, Montgomery 
Kennett, Murray & Co., Nashville 
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W. L. KENNETT, 
Louisville 
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Cc. B. HEINEMANN F, L. MURRAY, 
Service Manager, Nashville 
Washington, D. C. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1929. THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 1929, 


ttle. Hogs. : - Hogs, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1929. om o~ 24,000 
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Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
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Milwankeo 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita - 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati . 
Buffalo ... 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto ... 
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Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
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Buffalo .. 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto . 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 


OD nk naan ccnesekes . 2,000 
Kansas City .. 300 
Omaha - 1,400 
St. Louis . : 700 
St. Joseph ; 300 
Sioux City .. - 1,000 
. 2,000 

800 
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Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 


Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 
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Cleveland 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. the week ended April 13, 1929, with comparisons: 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, ; CAS. 
April 18, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the Woes 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: sti 
cago 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- Kansas City 
ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E.S8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST.PAUL. Qmaha . 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch. $11.10@11.40 $11.35@11. 4 $10.50@11.00 $10. ers. 10 $10.75@11.00 St. Louis 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 11.10@11.60 11.35@11 10.60@11.10 10.75@11.20 .90@11. St. Joseph 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 11.00@11.60 11. O0@IL.6S 10.40@11.05 x ‘ 11. . Sioux City 
Lt. lt. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.15@11.50 10.00@11.60 10.00@10.90 . . . 2 Wichita (Incl. calves)... 
Pa sows, smooth and rough 10.15@10.60 9.75@10.25 9.60@10.25 . . . 2 Fort Worth 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 9.00@11.00 8.50@10.50 ‘i J Philadelphia 
Av. cost & wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 11.43-245 1b. 11.27-2121b. 10.95- -13- : — 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: New York & Jersey City. 
yo (1,500 “ane UP): Oklahoma City 
Good-c 13.50@14.75 ° Cincinnati 
Denver 


53 








ote ike 


BeaRS 
Ragect 


et, psa 
phe 


BRBRSRB: 3B 
oe 
Saskee 


C2 B99 00 bal fat fat 


- 14.40@14.90 13.60@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.40@14.10 13.25@14.00 
13.50@14.40 12.75@13.60 12.75@13.50 12.75@13.40 12.50@13.50 


: 


14.40@15.00 13.60@14.50 13.75@14.75 13.40@14.65 13.50@14.50 

13.50@14.40 12.75@13.75 13.00@13.75 12.75@13.75 12.75@13.50 Chicago 
Kansas City 

. 13.75@14.75 14.00@15.00 13.75@14.65 13.75@14.60 

13.75@14.40 13.00@14.00 13.25@14.00 13.00@13.90 12.75@13.75 


2, 15 11.75@13.00 12.25@13.25 11.75@13.00 11.75@12.75 
10.50@12.50 9.50@12.00 9.75@12.25 9.50@11.75 9.00@11.75 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND Philadelphia 
YBARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : = 
14.50@15.00 14.00@14.75 14.00@15.00 13.90@14.65 13.75@14.60 cit. 46, 893 
: | 13.75@14.50 13.00@14.00 13.25@14.00 18.00@13.90 12.75@13.75 Oiianame Gite 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): Cincinnati 
Choice . 18.75@14.75 13.25@14.25 12.50@13.75 13.00@14.25 
Good 12.75@13.75 12.25@13.25 11.75@13.00 11.75@13.00 
8.75@12.75 9.00@12.25 8.60@12.00 8.25@11.75 


12.25@14.50 11.25@13.75 11.50@13.75 11.50@13.25 11.50@13.25 

11.25@14.00 10. .25 10.50@13.00 10.25@12.50 10.25@12.50 Chicago 

10.00@13.00 ° 9.00@12.00 8.75@11.75 9.25@11.50 Kansas City 

Omaha .........++ ecceces eo} 


RSNSZes: B8a8kR3 


10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 10. 25@11.00 
. E uJ 9.50@10.25 St. Joseph 
7.25@ 9.50 a aw 
. 7.75 chita 
seopinn ues 
ladelphia 
f, g . J . . x ij . . 9.00@10.00 : ee 
Getermed. ... : : j 7 : ; 00 7.50@ 9.25 indianapolis 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): New York & Jersey City. “a 18 
‘ 10.50@13.50 10. f t F " r 8.75@12.00 Oklahoma City 
7.00@10.50 , ? s J bs a a . Cincinnati 


Bro m, peBe BSS 


i 


14.75@16.25 12. . ; . 
12.25@14.75 11. . ; t ; Total 
6.00@12.25 6. , : f ; 


8 
2 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP & LAMBS: : 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. Exports of animal products from 


Lambs (84 lbs. down) good-ch. 17.25@18.10 15.50@16.50 e ° 16.50@17.75 * d Argentina to the United States in 1928 
Lambs (92 lbs. d d.... 16.40@17.25 14. : : ‘00 15.00@16.50 15. : 
Tambe {all weights) cull-com. 12.50@16.40 : ¢ 10-80918.00 1 Gis.so included 68 Ibs. of gallstones, 8,750 Ibs, 


KS -y — R 11.76@15.76 10. 14.00 oy 11.00@15.25 ‘TQ. of oxgall and 66,000 lbs. of 

es . down) med-ch. . . . . . . .50@ . < acture 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.50@12.00 7.75@ 9. °75@11.25 8.25@10.75 glands for use in the manuf 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 4.75@ 9.75 8. : : 4.00@ 8.50 4.00@ 8.50 pharmaceutical products. 
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April 20, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


of livestock by packers at principal 

for the week ended Saturday, April 18, 

with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisiener as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Hogs. 


4,566 
4,557 


Sheep. 
21,653 
22,166 
2,352 2,670 
2,648 9,077 
1,906 ieee 
519 2,300 

547 sane awen 


|, Hammon 
So. McNeill & Libby. 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,331 hogs; Independent 
Co., 1,605 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 

hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
ing —; Agar Packing Co., 4,438 hogs; others, 


: cattle, 18,801; 19,589; hogs, 
sheep, 55,566 
KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

891 


calves, 
§2,008; 


Hogs. Sheep. 
3,189 8 
4,310 7,033 
1110 4,541 
8,951 5, 142 


3,153 6,915 

1,396 55 
15,209 22,109 30,339 
OMAHA, 


Cattle and 
Calves. 


8,190 


Sheep. 
13,354 
8,321 
7,308 
13,312 


21,323 
55,814 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
541 
1,920 
orris & 182 
BE. Side Pkg.” Co.. 


American Pkg. Co.. 
— Pkg. Co.. 


"184 
1,046 
6,425 3,873 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
2,8 480 


22,627 


Hogs. 
8,083 
4,999 
2,396 
3,867 


7,613 1,140 19,345 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2 
Armour and Co, : 
Swift & Co. . 


Hogs. 
12,979 
11,728 
7,752 
48 
9,123 
41,630 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


944 386 
423 


Hogs. 
4,948 
5,307 

484 

809 

Not including 1,925 hogs bought 
; WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


396 «5,544 
24 «3,733 
259 


10,739 
direct. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co, 
Dold. Pke. an 
- W. Dold Co. 
- D. Beef Co.. 
-Ostertag 
Keefe- pn 


sees eee 


9,536 
direct. 


420 

Not including 8,891 hogs bought 
DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. 

1,077 110 

- 1,372 108 


Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ~ 
Armour and Co. 

Blayney-Murphy | || 96 
Others 190 
504 
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8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
--. 3,084 4,324 12,871 984 
- 523 aa | cove 19 
6,567 16,901 2,010 
cocse wee 1 6,250 eeee 
eeeceecesee+l0,403 12,171 36,022 3,013 

MILWAUKEB. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,435 11,453 
Un. Dr. Bf. 32 


Armour and Co. 
Cudahy a ice 
Hertz Bros. 

Swift & 
United Phe. 
Others 


Total 


seeeees 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 
8,692 9 


:2. 109 
. 83 


50102 
66. i.5 


INDIANAPOLIS.. 
Cattle. Calves. 

Foreign ... -- 1,085 2,537 
Kingan & Co. 912 
Armour & Co. _ 34 
Ind’pls. Abt. Co. e 111 
Hilgemeier Bros. éeae 
Brown Bros. 
Schussler Pkg. ee 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 
Ing, Prov, Oo. .... 
Meier Pkg. Co. 
Art Wabnitz 


eccccccccces . 4,659 3,774 


CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Meal Phe. Ot. vice vce earn 527 
GC. A, Beem. 2... 56 40 150 1 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 8 nent! 161 
J. Hilberg & Son... 101 are Apr 64 
Gus Juengling awed 86 
BE. Kahn’s Sons . 5 4,750 30 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 1,671 Ar se 
Lohrey Pkg. Co.... 3 
H. H. Meyer Co... 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 
J. Vogel & Son.... 
J. F. Stegner 
Foreign 


36,862 1,200 


Sheep. 


337 
1,791 
860 
2,869 
405 
ie i0 
5,532 196 
18,892 656 


hogs atid 616 
packers. 


eeeee 


Not including 299 cattle, 5,910 
sheep bought direct by Cincinnati 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Apr. 13, 1929, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


Week Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
21,581 
13,353 
17,169 
7,390 
8,117 
9,336 
2,644 
1,817 


Prev. 

week. 
19,220 
14,301 
19,628 
6,571 


Kansas City 
Omaha (Incl. calves).... 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 
ita ° 


A et 6 Go et BO 
SBESRESER 


8 


Milwaukee see 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. 

Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Kansas City ............ 
WEES inocdccseeccaunes 42,295 
St. Louis 2. 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


219,021 157,138 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
14,405 
8,292 
8,056 
6,551 
1,802 


Hogs. 
28,813 
24,555 
14,472 
19,328 
14,567 

4,000 


105,735 
118,481 
109,336 
107,757 


Sheep. 
15,536 
14,781 
18,469 


Mon., April 8... 
Tues., April 9... 
Wed., April 10.. 
Trur., April 11.. 
Fri., 
Sat., 


4,509 
6,818 
4,053 
April 12... 

April 13.. 200 
Total for week. 
Previous week.. 
Year ago 

Two years ago.. 


39,606 
. 35,584 


40,567 
49,125 


23,305 
14,992 
18,143 ~ 
18,775 51, 236 
Receipts for month and year to April 13, with 
comparisons: 
—— Apri 
1929. 1928. 
75,190 77,425 
.-. 38,297 40,111 
-224,216 246,150 
136,029 112,150 


SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Mon., April 8... 6,024 
Tues., April 9.. 4,023 
Wed., J 10. 2,387 


6,254 


1928. 
665,841 
242,349 

8,290,437 
1,007,512 


1929. 
640,749 
221,112 
2,748,536 
980,252 


Cattle 
Calves . 
Hogs 


Calves. Sheep. 


8,756 
2,370 
2,721 
5,063 
1,770 
1,000 


16,680 
16,838 
14,761 

7,623 


Sat., April 13.. 
Total for week. 
Previous week.. 
Year ago 

Two years ago.. 


23,328 
34,289 
13, 411 28,464 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Apr. 13. _ S a Pos $ = 
Previous week 
28 % 80 


10.95 
12.05 
12.80 

7.40 


-$10.85 $10.40 $ 9.05 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


*Week ended Apr. 13... 
Previous week 2 


Av. 1924-1928 ... 


7 
111,811 
*Saturday, Apr. 13, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. 
rec’d. Wet. 
*Week ended Apr. 13.105,700 
Previous week 118, 


—Prices—— 
p. Avg. 

$11.40 
11.60 
8.80 
10.95 
12.05 
12.80 
7.65 7.40 


$11.25 $10.40 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTBHRS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended April 12, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended April 12.. 
Previous week ... 
Year ago ... 

1927 


$12.00 
12.15 
9.40 
11,65 
13.80 
13.70 


5 yr. av., 1924-1928. 122,700 »700 "237 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, April 18, 1929, 
were as follows: 

Week 
Prev. 
week, 


56,935 
27,859 
28,743 


108,537 


Packers’ purchases “6 
Direct to packers.... 
Shippers’ purchases .. 


Total supplies ........ Kaviwielce 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Idaho Agricultural Exchange 
has announced that plans are under 
way for construction of a $50,000 cold 
storage and warehouse at Caldwell, 
Ida., in the near future. A corpora- 
tion is being formed which probably 
will construct the plant separate from 
the exchange. 

Swift & Company have been granted 
a building permit to construct a mod- 
ern cold storage plant at Palestine, 
Tex., on a site recently acquired. The 
plant, estimated to cost $20,000, will 
be operated in connection with its trade 
in that section. 

Construction of the new plant of the 
Dixie Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Dorado, Ark., is reported about to 
begin. The company, newly formed, 
is capitalized at $75,000, with W. B. 
Smith as president and T. P. Oliver, 
secretary. 

Properties of the Omaha Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Omaha, Neb., recently 
purchased by the W. N. Albertson Co., 
have been transferred to the newly- 
formed Omaha Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
of Delaware for a reported $450,000. 

Contracts for construction of a com- 
plete cold storage system have been 
let by The Provision Co., Columbus, 
Ga., in connection with the packing 
plant now under construction there. 
T. G. Strange is general manager. 

—— 
MOISTURE IN INSULATION. 

Moisture in the insulation of a cold 
storage room is often the source of 
considerable trouble. This question was 
discussed by Louis A. Schroeck at a 
meeting of the California Chapter of 
the N. A. P. R. E., held in Los An- 
geles on Feb. 6, 1929. 

The source of this moisture is the 
air that leaks into the cold storage 
room from the outside. The insulation 
under such circumstances acts as a 
very fine sieve, the moisture being 
taken out and deposited within the in- 
sulation. And, as it is protected from 
air circulation, it remains in the insu- 
lation. Here it acts to lower insulat- 
ing efficiency and cause the insulation 
to deteriorate. 

As remedies for such a condition, and 
to prevent the accumulation of mois- 
ture when new buildings are built, Mr. 
Schroeck suggests that there must be 
sufficient insulation of the right kind 
properly designed, erected and water- 
proofed. Also, the building must be 
airproofed and waterproofed from the 
outside. 


——% 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on April 1, 1929, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


5-yr. av., 

Apr. 1, 
1929. 

M Ibs. 


Apr. 1, 
1929. 
M Ibs. 


89,133 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on April 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
5-yr. av., 

Apr. 1, 

1929. 

M Ibs. 


Apr. 1, 
1929. 
M Ibs 


Apr. 1, 
1928. 
M Ibs. 


5,716 


Butter, 
creamery 

Cheese, 
American 


8,974 


45,024 31,897 


4,422 
1,118 


’ 

Cheese, brick 

and Munster 
Cheese, 

Limburger 
Cheese, 

all other 5, 4,926 4,396 
Eggs, frozen ............ 35,023 34,411 24,324 
PG ND, Sins cecacens 550,000 1,087,000 1,129,000 


enim 
MARCH FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in March, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: : 


Cattle. Calves. 
Baltimore . 5,806 
Buffalo .... 6,921 
Chicago .. 
Cincinnati 


950 


Hogs. Sheep. 
67,537 67 


62,395 
492,604 
Cleveland 
Denver ... 

Detroit ... 

Fort Worth 
Indianapolis 

Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

BE. St. Louis 

New York. 

Omaha ... 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis.. 

Sioux City 33,478 
So. St. Joseph 25,192 
So. St. Panl 41,899 
Wichita .. 5,274 
Other points 115,746 


67,265 


131,200 


Total: 
Mar., 1929 631,778 
Mar., 1928 664,948 
9 mos. end- 
ing Mar. 
1929 ...6,309,367 3,295,054 35,848,805 
9 mos. end- 
ing Mar. 
.. -6,988,133 3,464,485 36,.938.662 


- ~ Yo 
CANADA MEAT PACKING IN 1927. 


Slaughtering and meat packing rank 
third among Canada’s chief industries, 
according to government statistics of 
the Dominion for 1927, and are main- 
taining a steady rate of expansion. In 
1927, some 76 slaughtering and meat 
packing establishments reported a cap- 
ital investment of $60,612,029, employ- 
ing 11,048 persons receiving salaries 
and wages totaling $14,551,250, with a 
production valued at $167,220,892. 

This compares with 73  establish- 
ments in 1926 with capital investment 
of $55,712,724, employing 10,685 re- 
ceiving $13,757,638, with a production 
valued at $167,127,091. 

Forty-two of the 76 plants reporting 
in 1927 were located in Ontario and 
Quebec, representing 66 per cent of the 
total capital and $113,452,845 of the 
production value. The principal items 
of the industry’s production in that 
year were valued as follows: Fresh 
beef, $43,295,209; fresh pork, $22,169,- 
962, and bacon and sides, $16,932,547. 

During 1927 the United States 
passed the United Kingdom as a buyer 
of Canadian meats, importing products 
valued at $12,338,219 against $9,977,- 
482 the previous year. Meat exports 


408,796 


645, 1,006,305 
407,200 5,138 


1,015,861 
10,340,293 


1928 9,941,221 


from Canada to the United Kingdom 
fell from $16,172,484 in 1926 to $8,926. 
370 in 1927. ; 
ee 
GATHERING TRADE STATISTICs. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
factors must be taken into considera. 
tion jointly when buying, manufactur. 
ing, and selling policies are under con. 
sideration. 

At the outset, attention will be con. 
centrated on the provision stocks situa. 
tion because of the greater accessibility 
of information on this point. 

“Data on provision stocks is now fur. 
nished for the country as a whole in 
a monthly report issued by the U. § 
Department of Agriculture. A more 
detailed report is issued monthly by 
the Chicago Board of Trade covering 
— at the seven principal markets 
only. 

The reports to be issued by the In- 
stitute are planned to give figures more 
frequently, more promptly, and in 
greater detail than they are furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
for a larger number of centers than are 
covered by Board of Trade statistics, 

“The Institute’s information bulletins 
will show how stocks compare with 
those of the previous year and with the 
normal stocks for the current date, and 
will also indicate the increase or de- 
crease from period to period. 

Data on Livestock Marketings. 


“Information on livestock supplies 
will be added as rapidly as it can be 
made available. It is intended that an 
Institute representative shall devote his 
entire time to the problem of develop- 
ing information on prospective livestock 
marketings and to improving relation- 
ships with livestock growers, with a 
view to keeping the industry informed 
and also to encouraging sound and or- 
derly marketing of livestock by the 
producers. 

“The data supplied by each company 
will, of course, be held in the strictest 
confidence. Individual reports will be 
accessible only to the Institute staff 
members handling the preparation of 
the bulletins. 

The forms themselves will be identi- 
fied solely by code numbers, and these 
code numbers will be known only to 
Howard C. Greer, director of the De- 
partment of Organization and Account- 
ing, who will have charge of the re- 
ports. 

“Information published will be for 
the industry as a whole and nothing 
will be included in the reports to iden- 
tify any individual company, group of 
companies, or local trade area. 

“Cooperation in this service has al- 
ready been promised by practically all 
of the large factors in the industry. 
More than 60 of the leading packing 
companies have been visited individual- 
ly and these concerns have, with few 
exceptions, endorsed the undertaking 
and agreed to participate in it. 

“Reports already promised will covet 
approximately 70 per cent of the im 
dustry, and it is expected that additions 
to the list will bring the total 
cipation up to 85 per cent or more 
the industry.” 
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United's Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


ingdom 
$8,936... 

busy 
STICS, 
) doorways 


Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 


yndhurst, N.J. 


ssibility GOING OUT—Just bump 
the truck into the ar- 
mored double-swing doors 
and keep on going. These 
double-swing flapper doors 
operate the unlatching bar 
on the main door, releas- 
ing door and throwing it 
open. The instant truck 
and man clear the door- 
way, gravity closes the 
double-swing doors. 


Let us send you the details of this door 
which has saved its cost in a single August— 
and made money the rest of the year. 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Established 1888 
Chester, Pa. ' U.S A. 


Stevenson , 
‘Door That Cannot Stand Open 


Fully protected by patents—all infringements will be prosecuted. 
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ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK MARKET. : CELLOPHANE SALES HEADS. 


evote his 
develop- 
livestock 
relation- 
with a 
informed 
| and or- 
by the 


company 
strictest 


ll be for 
| nothing 
; to iden- 
group of 
a. 

e has al- 
ically all 
industry. 


dividual 
with few 
dertaking 
it. 

will cover 
f the in- 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., April 18, 1929. 

CATTLE—Liberal supplies of long 
fed steers, and the uncovering of the 
season’s peak price, featured the 
week’s cattle trading. Light weight 
steers and yearlings ruled steady to 
strong; medium kinds, around steady; 
weighty beeves, 15c to mostly 25c 
lower. She stock worked 25c higher; 
bulls, strong to 25c higher; veals, 50c 
higher. Approximately 45 per cent of 
steer offerings were little over 1,100 
lbs, and steers averaging 1,101 Ibs. 
scored $14.50, the week’s top. The 
bulk of steers and yearlings sold in 
a range of $13.00@14.00, with plainer 
kinds and “doggies” down to $12.00. 
Most heifers, $11.50@13.35; top cows, 
$11.25; bulk, $8.50@10.00; cutters, 
$6.25@7.50; bulls, $8.00@8.75; top 
veals, $14.00. 

HOGS—Increased receipts, coupled 
with an undependable spring demand, 
forced butcher values mostly 15@25c 
lower than a week earlier. Late top, 
$11.25, for medium weight hogs; most 
180-to 300-Ib. weights, $11.10@11.20. 
Packing sows bulked at $10.00@10.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced fully 
ide, and choice western woolskins 
topped late at $17.90, the highest price 
paid to date this year. The bulk, 
sealing 96 Ibs. and down, sold at $17.60 


@17.75; Texas wooled lambs, $17.50; - 


best_clippers, $16.25; Season’s initial 
consignment of California springers, 
$19.25. Aged sheep shared the ad- 
vance; top wooled ewes, $11.50; shorn 
kinds, $10.50. 


Salesmen from fifteen different ter- 
ritories in the central division of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., met in the Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
on March 5 and 6 for one of the most 
successful sales meetings ever held by 
this division. H. H. Speany, manager 
of the division, was in charge of the 
gathering, and J. J. LeClare, general 
sales manager, came from St. Clair to 
address the group. 

The business sessions were spent in 
discussing new policies, and on the sec- 
ond night the party entrained for St. 
Clair where early the next morning 
they were conducted through the Dia- 
mond Crystal plant. 


The Du Pont Cellophane Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of E. C. Lake 
as assistant director of sales of the 
organization. Mr. Lake, in his five 
years’ association with the company, 
has been in several territories and has 
served as special representative and 
eastern district sales manager. 

J. C. Jorgensen has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager succeed- 
ing Mr. Lake. For the past five years 
Mr. Jorgensen has been in several dif- 
ferent territories developing the use of 
Cellophane, and up until his recent 
appointment served as assistant district 
sales manager. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of February and January, 
1929, and with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,269 manufac- 
turers and dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


Cattle, total hides 
mestic—packer hides 
Domestic—other than packer 
Foreign 
Buffalo 


Goat and kid, skins 

Cabretta, skins 

Sheep and lamb, skins 

Skivers and fleshers, dozens 

Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 

Deer and elk, skins 

Pig and hog, skins 

Phe GPG BOG CURIE, TRB. cc cccccccecieccocess 


* Represents deliveries by packers, 


Feb., 
1929. 


Stocks on hand or in transit Deliveries 


an., g 
1929. Feb., 1929.* 
1,211,155 
878,034 


b., 
1928. 
3,652,664 

684 
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butchers, dealers and importers. 
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Charles A. Streets, Broker 


Buying and Selling 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 
824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 


——— 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, bao egy om Ed.) Lieber’s (een, Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Stockinettes, Troy, , A 


a 
H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. 








CHICAGO 





eect 











G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 
Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


F. S. STRITE 
CONSULTING REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEER 


1819 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 














Wd fake & Company, Ju 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes 














PORTLAND, ORE. 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bi. G.cJAMuns COMBANNT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers wat Mechanics 


Bank Building, 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our ~ periodical 
market reports. 








Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 


We trade in menestie, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American a on 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 


April 20, 1999. 
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Chicago Section 


§. S. Jensen, general manager of the 
Altoona Packing Co., Altoona, Pa., was 
in Chicago last Saturday on business. 

J. T. McMillan, president of the J. T. 
McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn., packers, 
was in Chicago for a day or two this 
week. 

Ed. Kurzinski of the Joslin Schmidt 
Corp., Cincinnati, O., by-products man- 
ufacturers, spent a day or so in the 
city recently. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 22,600 cattle, 13,483 
calves, 52,125 hogs and 28,694 sheep. 


George L. Franklin, president and 
general manager of the Dunlevy- 
Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., meat 
packers, was in Chicago for a short 
yisit this week. 

Charles Vogt of the Manitoba Sau- 
sage Co., Winnipeg, Canada, stopped 
off in Chicago early this week on his 
way home from New York, where he 
landed recently after a tour of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended April 13, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .16,358,000 19,168,000 15,550,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .34,431,000 40,702,000 42,437,000 
lard, lbs. ........ 8,706,000 7,926,000 6,544,000 


R, E. Wynant has been put in charge 
of all car route operations of Armour 
and Company and Morris & Company 
out of East St. Louis, Ill., succeeding 
J.R. Spencer, recently resigned because 
of ill health, C. E. McKinley will 
assist Mr. Wynant. 

John R. Baker, formerly of the 
transportation department of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, has resigned to 
become vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. and vice-president of the Okla- 
homa City Junction Railway. On 
leaving the Armour organization his 
fellow employees presented him with a 
handsome brief case. 


es Xd 
CHICAGO PACKER DIES. 


Henry Vette, vice-president and one 
of the founders of the Vette & 
Zuncker Co., Chicago, pork packers and 
Sausage manufacturers, died at his 
home in Chicago on April 7. Mr. Vette 
was an active member of the company 
since its formation in 1892, and was 
well known and liked in the meat 
packing industry and provision trade. 
Prior to 1892 Mr. Vette maintained 
is own retail meat establishment in 
Chicago. Then he became one of the 
eeubera of the firm of Vette & 
uncker. In that capacity he saw the 
company grow from a very small or- 
Sanization, in a small one-story build- 


ing, to its present size, with a modern 
six-story plant at 220 North Green St., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Vette was a member of the 
Knight Templar organization, and for 
many years was an active member of 
the Steuben Club. He is survived by 
his wife and his son, Charles, who is 
in the wholesale meat business in Chi- 
cago. 

fe ~~ 
ARMOUR EXECUTIVE HONORED. 


Charles H. MacDowell, president of 
the Armour Fertilizer Works, has been 
named an officer of the French Legion 
of Honor. Mr. MacDowell was made 
a member of the French Legion for 
his war services, and also has been 
decorated by the Italian and Belgian 
governments, and was awarded the 
American D. S. M. He was a member 
of the United States peace commission 


as well. 
a Waren 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
April 13, 1929, with comparisons: 

Week 


ended 
Apr. 13. 


7,829 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 

7,064 


Prey. 

week, 
7,293 
665 


Western drsd.mts: 


Steers, carcasses .. 
Cows, carcasses ... 
Bulls, carcasses ... 
Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses .. 
Mutton, carcasses . a 
Beef cuts, lbs...... 254,627 
Pork cuts, Ibs... ..1,956,973 

Local slaughters: 


1,864,395 1,593,274 


8,474 
17,347 
44,930 


44,118 44,200 


a ee 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Apr. 18, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week 

ended 
Western dressed meats: Apr. 13. 
Steers, carcasses 2,382 
Cows, carcasses 1,870 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 77 
Veals, carcasses 1,381 
Lambs, carcasses 14,797 
Mutton, carcasses .... 876 
i. A errr 


Lecal slaughters: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
1,554 
1,895 


Prev. 
week. 
2,000 
1,643 
70 
1,805 
11,057 
492 
441,375 


49 
1,442 
11,701 
261 
483,970 


1,273 
3,183 
13,237 


3,471 2,388 


a ween 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended April 12, 1929: 


Week 
ended Prev. 
Western dressed meats: Apr.12. week. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,061 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2 
Oe ree 488,065 
Local slaughters: 


1,520 


2,408 
17,972 
38,767 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


_The Brookhaven Cotton Oil & Fer- 
tilizer Co., Brookhaven, Miss., has been 
acquired by W. T. Smith. 


The San Angelo Provision Packing 
Co. has been incorporated at San An- 
gelo, Tex., with capital of $20,000. 


The Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O., recently purchased the plant 
of the Fostoria Meat Co. at Fostoria, O. 


New owners of the former McKinney 
Cotton Oil Co., McKinney, Tex., have 
changed its name to the Collin County 
Cotton Oil Mill. 


The Georgetown Cotton Oil Mill, 
Georgetown, Tex., is drawing up plans 
for a new mill building to be erected 
sometime in the summer. 


Atlanta Stockyards, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., was withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the packers and stockyards act 
on April 2, 1929, as it is no longer 
operated as a public market. 


Articles of incorporation of the Wal- 
lace Meat Co., Wallace, Idaho, were 
amended at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders, the number of directors being 
decreased from five to three. 


It is reported that Swift & Company 
are planning extending a high-tension 
electric power line from Poulan to 
Moultrie, Ga., to electrify operations 
at their plant in the latter city. 

The J. G. Boswell Cotton Oil Mill, 
Corcoran, Calif., has purchased the 
machinery of the old Oakland Oil Mill 
at Oakland, Calif., and plans on get- 
ting it into operation for the coming 
season. 

Permit to construct a $30,000 addi- 
tion to the rendering plant and to the 
beef storage rooms of the C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., has been 
granted the company. The structures 
will be two stories high, covering an 
area 40 by 100 feet. 

The stockyards at Butchertown, San 
Francisco, Calif., was withdrawn from 
jurisdiction of the packers and stock- 
yards act on March 26, 1929, no longer 
being operated as a public market. 
This does not refer to the South San 
Francisco Union Stock Yards, which is 
now the recognized marketing point. 


The N. Auth Provision Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has abandoned its plan 
to construct a packing plant and abat- 
toir in Arlington County, Va., as a 
result of public opposition to the loca- 
tion considered. The company’s pres- 
ent plant at Virginia Ave. and D St. 
frequently has been commended for its 
sanitary condition, and is not affected 
by the decision. 


Factory, equipment and inventory of 
the edible oil and food products plant 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Portland, Ore., have been purchased by 
the Glidden Company of Cleveland, O. 
The plant will be operated as a branch 
of the Berkeley, Calif., plant by the 
Glidden Food Products Co., Chicago, 
subsidiary of the Glidden Company. 
The edible oil plant of the Vegetable 
Oil Co., Berkeley, also has been taken 
over by the Glidden interests. 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


April 18, 1929. 
Regular Hams. 


10- 16 range 


16-22 


range 


Skinned Hams. 


Green. 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1929. 
High. 


11.92% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
May 

July 

Sept. 14.65 
SHORT RIBS— 
May ...12.75 

July ...13.35 

Sept. ..13.75 


MONDAY, 


y ...12.30-32% 12.35 
Sept. | 112:67%% 12.70 


Low. 
11.90 


12.62% 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


ping’ ended, 


ca 
* 
oi 
8 


No. 


Rib roast, It. end.. 
Chuck — 3 
Steaks, 
Close. Steaks, sirl. "ist cut. 
Steaks, porterhouse. vis) 
11.85n Steaks, flank 2 28 
11.92%-90 Beef stew, chuck...2 20 
12.15n Corned briskets, 
12.30ax boneless 2 24 
12.65ax Corned plates 16 
Corned rumps, bnls. 25 


Co 

N 

i Sore | 

Rib roast, hvy. end.35 35 
45 

26 

45 


BRaSSSBR PF! 
BRUBERE oz 


& Re 
- 


BEB 
aS 


13.35ax 
14.05b 
14.65 


Hindquarters 
12.75 BD -as05kes 60545005 42 
13.35 Stews 
13.75ax Chops, shoulder ‘i 
Chops, rib and loin. .6 


RSaSsy Z 


11.87%4n s 
1 
ay yal Shoulders 


12.35 Chops, rib and loin.35 
12.70 


April 20, 1999 


Ap 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
May DE ease 13.27144ax Loins, 8@10 av. 
July ...14. 14.00 13.97%b Loins, 10@ 
Sept. ..14.621%4 14.62% 14.55b pom “ry a ged ae 2: 
~ ins, anc OVOLT. . 666 om 
SHORT RIBS— Chops 

May ane ep 12.75n Shoulders 

CE rae er Ge: 13.35n Butts 

(ireen. S. P. Ss . eevee ver 13.75n 


Picnics. 


Spareribs 
Hocks 
TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1929. Leaf lard, 


LARD— 
Apr. ae Pista 11.80n ’ 
May ...11.9: 11.97% 11.90 11.90b Hindquarters 

Bellies.* June cece 12,15n Forequarters 
July ...12.35 12:3 12.27%  12.30ax Legs 

Green. cured. Sept. -..12:70-721%4 12: 72% 12.6214 12.62%ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.15 13.15 18.15 18.15 
July ...13.90 13.90 18.85 13.85ax 
Sept. ..14.50 14.50 14.45 14.45ax 
SHORT RIBS— 


Shoulders 
Cutlets 
Rib and loin chops 


Butchers’ Offal. 
@ 5% 
@3 


Seeeeee 


* Square cut and seedless. bp $5 
ese .35n i 

D. 8S. Bellies. coe 13.75n Calf skins @16 
Kips @16 
Deacons @12 








ett ag CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 
13.12% F Dble. refd. 
13.80 t mall 


14.42% 


11.87% 11.82% 
12.25 12:20 
12.60 12.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.12% 18.22% 


July ...13.80 13.80 
Sept. ..14.42% 14.45 


SHORT RIBS— 


Small crys 
Medium crystale .......cceeeeeeee 7 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 8 4 
ee een E Boric —_ Se pwd., be eos 
Crys’ © powdered, in ae 
11.60% — — 5-ton lots or more............. 9% o% 
--12.2214-25 12. 25 12.15 
Other D. S. Meats. Se 4 el 12.60 12.50 8 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 CLEAR B ES— 


Extra short ribs 35-42 21, a - 18.17% 
Regular plates j cove 
Clear plates -6 § Sept. ker 47% 14.50 
Jowl butts SHORT RIBS— 
May ...138. 13.00 
Jul sae 


12.15—b In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 

12.50b —* carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis.. 5 

13.17% 13.17% 


14.47% 


18.17% 
18.82%b 


ee, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohi- 
14.47% mk 


i a ai 
bulk one sicecesesennnunn 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago... 8 


cago, 
Medium, car see ted 0 
12.97%ax . 
18.3744b Sugar— 
13.75n aw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b., New Or- 
leans 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 1929. Second sugar, 90 basis............+ one 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined. au- 

crose and invert, New York. b Ay 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... © 

@4.4 

@4.80 


12.97% 


ahs 11.6744n 
11.77% . 
12.12% 

12.47% 


ABE, 200 050 a 
May ...11.77%-80 11.80 
C—O Sree sone 
July ...12.15-17% 12.17% 
Sept. ..12.50-52%4 12.5214 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


Packers curing ome. 106 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+- 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+- 





++ -13.12% 13.12% 13.10 
«+ 13.95 13.95 18.82% 


nme (lee eae SHEEP DRESSING METHODS. 


There are two principal methods o 
dressing sheep. What are they, and 
what are their differences? 

Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue Jo book” 
of the meat packing industry. 


14. 45=ax 


12.95n 
13.374%4n 
13.35n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 








ESareSeeee 


Abie sovraty 


ROeEeooa 


Quy 


Cee Swowrorzs 


i/ 2078 ee oe eed = oh eel ob ed = od 


leeke/ Re h--Bemd- -ha-h-- 8-78 4 bee --h--8-71 he Beal 
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@1.67 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.72144@1.77 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.85." @187% 
ok Carcass Beef. Country" style amioages feh ering’; iS Het ‘oak lard ereen. 200020010) aaamgegs 
- 2 Week ended, Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in balk... 290 White oak lard tierces 2.6214 @2.65 
SE ce. ative stems:....33 O35 ot gmt Braskieets’ ie ‘cheep. casings. «2-0... 25 OLEOMARGARINE. 
5 2 Good native steers...... .22 @23 19 @21 Frankfurts in hog casings..... Staak ce 23% Highest grade natural color animal fat 
5 680 bp Medium steers .......... 21 @22 17 @18 ages in beet”  Rvng CHOICE... .cceee 20% margarine in 1-Ib. cratons, rolls or 
D 40 9 Heifers, good .......... 19 @22 17 @22 ologna in cloth, ed, choice.... 18 prints, f.0.b. Chicago.............+ @25 
5 45 BUM 5a 00. oes egcesssse 15%4@18% 14 @ix Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 20 White animal’ fat margarine in’ ib. 
3 5 og Hind quarters, choice ...26 @30 26 @27 Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 19 cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago 20% 
) 18 Ia Fore quarters, choice ....19 @20 17 @18 rorege th nail sausage in hog ‘bungs. wee ase wat, 11 carton as, f.0. b. | lenge... ss gi 
eeeeeescee an I 80) Cc) tu c ess. 
L 22 4 Beef Cuts. Head cheese .... 18 Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago. per eis 
3 12 9 Steer loins, No. 1 ....... @38 @43 New England iuncheon’ ‘speciait, ee @31 
| 2 Steer loins, No. 2 . @34 @36 ane luncheon specialty .. nae 21% DRY SALT MEATS. 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @46 @56 ongue sausage . . 26 
short loins, No. 2.. @39 @43 Blood sausage . 18 Extra short clears ............ceeeeee- @13 
steer a onde (hips) . . @30 @31 Polish sausage . ek 21 Mixtre Geet TERS. ceccccdcccccsecvccces @13 
ood. Com, 7 tie ends, No. 3. @30 Se CMD. Savenasinbesscesensonesicrseneos @16 = Short clear middles, OOlb. avg......-. @15% 
35 Steer a . @25 28 DRY ‘SAUSAGE. Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... @13% 
+ onl EERE Shee @30 br 51 _—Clear_ bellies, 14@16 pI EF @13% 
2 OR gow join ends. (hips) .. 20 Seo | Saewaiat, chates, in beg bunge....-... Qe ib bellies, S00 IBS.........-004545 @13% 
25 Cow a ie, — Peg @ @ ee Cervelat PUTT TITETTT TTT TT Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs..............+- @13 
55 % « D secceee )2 ie Mi ee ae SA PORES a 2 ee ares Aes eee eee ees 
Gow ribs, No. 2 ........ @I19 @21_ iB. ©. Salami, choice .....2.....: cecee Benue, Deer amteapesesroras cess b -24,) 
Mey ete, No. 8 .......6 @li @16 Milano Salami, choice, in hog b 8 50 — PLATES woe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ ; 4 
26 Steer —— a . eecee oh Fotey 8 B. ©. Salami, new condition.....+.+++. 20 PYETTTTTTRTE TLL TTT 
5 BNO: Bic sees 2 2 r Ap tered 
20 Si deerme, Ne. 1222: @is% Girt Genoa style Balam! ssseveevsesscccss QE WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
3 Steer chucks, No. 2.....  @I17% @16% Pepperoni ...........eeceeee pabecscee 44 ancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs.......... @28 
MEER oc cccncccees @19% @18 eo “new condition tne c@kaae “ 27 Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs.......... @29% 
Se 16 @15% Capicolli ............. eee kdaae ae.de © 56 Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs....... 26% 
Steer plates ............ 15 @ 1s ,z Italian style hams edhe abs ce ke eed meee @44 Picnics, 4@8 Ibs. ...... gat i et Ak Pd 21 
32 @36 soon _— ae >t @13 Virginia hams ..... Sukene Wis oto a eeewe @55 Fancy beacon, — ye BS a Hho 2. 
; 22 andard bacon, ice asancmaae 
~- = Steer navel ends @10% @13 ae a nuanee ih OIL. roy 1 beef han sets, ceed a poe 
Cow navel ends . @l1 Insides, A Peer 
3 os Fore shanks .. @11% @u Small tins, 2 to crate.....-eeeereveeeree SIO) Outsider, G@O Ibe............ ee ees. @41 
@2 Hind shanks ... @10 @ 9 rge po ¢c sew aula Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs................5 @45 
@25 Strip loins, No. : @55 @60 Frankfort s io sausage sheep 8.50 C00ked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @40 
a Strip loins, No. 2 ...... @45 @55 Small tins, 2 to crate.........+s+es+ere+ O8) Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @40% 
14 Sirloin butts, No. 1 .... @37 @40 Large ge i to crate 1 hog casings— : Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @42 
12% Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... @30 @30 = Frankfart ge m hog casin 8.00 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted....... @27 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1..  @75 @75 nn et te orate.” 9.09 Gooked  pienies, skinned, fatted....... @27 
aa: @70 oi on Smoked Hine sausage in in hog pope ies Cooked loin roll, smoked............-- @49 
Flank steaks . ‘ 2 ma. ins, O CTALC....ceeeceecccsccece |e 
’ Shoulder clods .. .20 b Fr Large tins, 1 to crate.........+++++ -- 8.50 iad elelit —— OILS. aie 
a2 a an ae @u SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Headlight burning oll’ .............0...  @13% 
Regular pork trimmings........ eee 114%@12 Prime W. 8. lard oil ......... Bates 135% 
2 Special lean pork trimmings.......... @19% xtra W. 8. lard oil .......... sone 13% 
Sy Extra lean pork trimmings............ Gi S6 uaa)... 12% 
35 @ Neck bone trimmings................. 16%4@17 Suis Me t me a... eesens 12% 
@30 tae | reer eee @14 Wa S Bee OM cca cccces> Meee aie ee 11% 
Gig ORK bearts --..-- nee - eee nesereedd QS No. 9 land Ollewc..ccccccccccccescscees 11% 
5% @6 Native boneless bull meat (heavy).... @18% Ackilees tallow oil ...... Wawe casewmete 10% _ 
3 1%h@ 8 Boneless ChucksS .....+.eeeeccecceeees 174% @18 20 D. ©. T. neatsfoct oll ......... ps 18 
21 "@23 EE EE co icce weucseceieay cee eereee @16 Pure neatsfoot oll ........ccccccccecce 14 
2 @i2 Beef trimmings ...........eceeee eevee @15 Special neatsfoot ofl ............ te @12% 
_ — pd EEN ashe vee a Extra neatsfoot «a ie SAK xe ca wage 12% 
Dressed canners, 800 Ibs. ng e ap “gga @13% ; ee EE err ree 12% 
20 @22 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... @14 LARD 
3, 4 ooo a bulls, 500@700 Ibs....... “as ai eee . @11.70 
OE GREE  wcicicdecccacscecs i a, aera si : 
bis. 7 b + Cured pam tongue (can, trim.)...... @15 = (tm, late , ee @ti.1e 
ettie rendered, erces .. eo 
. 2 : SAUSAGE CASINGS. Rened lard, boxes, N . ais 
. . . Lea: TAW .ccccece . 
@12 Beef casings: , Neutral, in tierces. . @13.37%4 
80 9 SOU POCK...+-..-- @ Perey rrr rrrrerrrrrrers” | 
s 4 se Gee Rumen tomnd, 180 peck... @54  Gompinad 12.0068 38 
: Sean eae ees. i po OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
P Choice lambs ........... @30 @33 Narrow export rounds ............ 65 Oleo oil, extra, in tierces......... saace OS 
% % Medium lambs ......... .  @28 @30 Ws, Eh WEEE i csociccevesescuc 18 phd Oleo stocks ..... Lele aa teaka Serie @10% 
Choice saddles ..... oer @34 @35 Ws: BOE bbc sinc cdiancoacecdx 10 @13% Prime No. 1 oleo oil......... wcnawe rae @10% 
5% ee Me @33 @33 Wits SE a dh dedcoteccacnesace @40 ae ; pre = Mathie kha cue RIS 0% 8% 
ice fores ...... ‘oekee 33 WR EE Se pccvievecescceccsaenes me No. Oll.....- teense seen 
Medium fores .......... oo b 3 Regular. miGdles ....ccccccccccccce ae Prime oleo stearine, edible....... wake @10% 
lamb fries, per Ib. ..... @33 @33 Selected b -3 middles oeccsesseoes @2.25 
HA Lamb tongues, per Ib... @16 @15 Dried, bladders: we TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Ss ae @30 Ae iii: 2-25 mate tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8%@ 9 
: & oh a Mutton. Biscescsoudasceccsvecescesccssan: SE Sinee: EIN MmnMmagEers=t8socvees Sao 8% 
“4 Light sheep .2.22222222 Gao SS eae eee @1.25 No. 2 tallow, 40% fifa...) TH@ 7% 
Heavy saddles ..... wea @20 @20 Narrow, per 100 yds 3.95 Choice white grease...............0605 8%@ 8% 
Light saddles .......... @22 @23 Narrow. special, per “i00 ‘Siiivass ses 33 PE DE naa hots eegnn Scccacees 84@ 8% 
- Ohi- Heavy fores .......... ae @16 @14 Medium regular, per 100 yds. x ete @1.35 B-White grease, max., 5% acid....... 8 @ 8% 
60 Light fores ............ 18 . 7 ss i Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a........... 7%@ 1% 
ees @ @17 We Pe I ONG ciccewesiwecsbes @ .15 
icago, — Res aap @24 @25 Extra wide, per 100 yds. si Sept @1.00 Brown grease, 40% f.f.8..........+++- @ 7% 
si: Matton Yotng ooo. @20 @21 Export bangs «..-..+-. Kesectvinge @ 35 VEGETABLE OILS. 
coe BF On BLEW wees seen @12 -=— Large prime bungs ..... Siaweebe an é 
* Sheep tongues, per Ib.. @16 @15 ee gee ll Mitwies IS: ..14 g .18 Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Sheep heads, each....... @12 @10 Small prime bungs ............-. > 7%@ 09 Valley points, nom., prompt........ 8144@ 8% 
81 Fresh Pork, E MUGMIOS cc cccvesssvcces "Tritt" "187 @ 129 White, deodorized, in bbis., c.a.f. Chgo.11 @11 
ee sien Pot apse ork, gs IN a iioa sé cat vacencernanet 6 @ -10 Zelew,, deodorized, jo bois... goad ug 
Picle shoulders ..-.:--  @it it q@iz__» VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. — Gork oft ta tents, foe miller. 7") SAS oe 
b Skinned shoulders ...... @17 138 @14 Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ...............+-$16.00 Soya bean, WA, MONT ss occce sean cens 8%@ 8% 
» Tenderloins ............. @50 50 @55 Honeycomb tripe, 200-1. Dbl. .........++0+ 28,00 Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. @ 7% 
e440 Spare ri a ar a 200-Ib. bbl...... ase 34.00 Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%@10 














@4.0 Pork tongues, 300-1 Dd 
@12 10 @12 Lamb tongues, short cut, bl... ..++ 00 
ODS. @ 5 5 @6 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
@14 10 @12 le. 2. er rere $30.00 
hods of @t tue 5 Family back pam 38 fe a "80 
ey, and @i1 @7 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pleces........ 29.00 
sk “The $2 oS Ce plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces........ 21.00 
ie book” @7 @S Bean pow vccccccsssscccsssccecsseees 3800 
@7 @7 Geb iacrdnekadsaseedientdcs ae. y ae 
@10 ian te beef, 200 Ib. bblis.......... 27.00 
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Retail Section 


Meat Advertising Pays Best When 
‘Done Consistently 


With chain and department 
stores using large space to adver- 
tise meats, many retailers feel 
that they are outclassed, and that 
any modest space they are able to 
use would not be effective and 
profitable. 


This attitude is not construc- 
tive, to say the least. The value 
of advertising is not dependent 
entirely on the amount of space 
the advertiser uses. The char- 
acter of the copy, the manner in 
which the campaign is planned 
and the regularity and the fre- 
quency with which newspaper 
space is used are all factors which 
influence results. 

Advertising, when _ properly 
planned and executed, is a power- 
ful aid in building good will and 
winning and holding customers. 
More retailers should use adver- 
tising space regardless of what 
their competitors are doing in this 
respect. 

In the following article, a mer- 
chandising expert gives some 
good information on advertising 
that the independent retail meat 
dealer will find of value. He out- 
lines a plan of procedure that any 
dealer can follow profitably, re- 
gardless of the money he has 
available for advertising purposes. 


Making Advertising Pay 
By E. J. Clary. 

Many meat retailers have had un- 
satisfactory experiences with advertis- 
ing and, as a result, do little of it. 

On the other hand, the number of 
dealers who are making a success with 
advertising goes to prove that there is 
a way for the small meat retailer to 
use the local press with profit. 

Many dealers feel that the occasional 
splashes of the department stores sell- 
ing meats, and the liberal advertising 
of chain groups, make it impossible for 
them to compete in an advertising way. 
In theory, no doubt, this is true. 

But a program of advertising laid 
out to meet the problem of the small 
meat shop will pay and build business 
in spite of the advertising competition 
of bigger operations. An examination 
of numerous retail meat ads shows 
that the copy as a rule is good, but 
that there is a lack of continuity and 


consistency without which no campaign 
of this kind can be successful. 

Not long ago a progressive retailer 
wanted some advice in connection with 
a projected campaign in the local news- 
papers of his city, in up-state New 
York. This was the way he put it: 
x“ department stores are giving 
big space to meats and are grabbing 
a lot of my business. I’m going to fight 
them with their own fire. I want to 
use some half-pages right away.” 





It’s a Losing Game. 

On the face of it, this retailer would 
be fighting a losing game, and after 
some argument he was finally con- 
vinced of this fact. Boiled down to a 
program, the independent retailers will 
find the following principles, based 
upon long experience and careful study, 
a fair guide to profitable advertising: 

Picture, in some form, your offer- 
ings; make your copy cheerful, bright 
and newsy; use the same amount of 
space every time, in the same position 
if possible; be brief and deal in facts; 
adopt a style that stands out, and stick 
to it; have one special offer in every 
ad.; don’t overstate values. 

“Splashes” now and then—big ads— 
avail the average retailer very little. 
They are soon forgotten and their ex- 
pense is unwarranted. The tendency 
to burst out now and then with a few 
big ads, to try your luck, is the most 
costly kind of newspaper advertising 
one can engage in. Don’t advertise 
every day. Two or three times a week 
is the most profitable by every test. 
Hundreds of retailers will attest to the 
truth of this. 








Dividends From 
Advertising Dollars 


Picture, 
offerings. 

Make the copy cheerful, bright 
and newsy. 

Use the same amount of space 
every time, in the same position 
in the paper, if possible. 

Be brief; deal in facts. 

Adopt a style that stands out, 
and stick to it. 

_— one special offer in every 
ad. 

Don’t overstate values. 

Have an advertising plan, and 
work the plan persistently and 
consistently. 


in some form, your 




















Does it pay the retailer to scatter his orders? 


After long experience, the most suc. 
cessful independent retailers have found 
the keystone of successful advertising 
lies almost wholly in keeping everlast. 
ingly at it. There must be a modest 
schedule, but it must be unbroken, with 
always a worth-while special feature, 
the same amount of space and, gs 
nearly as possible, in the same Position 
in the paper. 

Newspapers Recognize Trend. 

The best-managed daily papers Tecog- 
nize the fact that the small retailer 
cannot afford to over-advertise, and are 
almost universally encouraging adher. 
ence to the principles outlined earlier 
in this article. 

No one can deny that the appearance 
of large chain store ads, and the tend- 
ency of department stores to use big 
space in all departments, will give the 
independent retailer a good run for his 
money when it comes to the matter of 
newspaper advertising. But this much 
can be said about it: The average 
small retailer cannot fight the big store 
or the chain with advertising. So, why 
try? 


The better way is to make up for: 


small space with consistency of appeal, 
and with copy and cuts that will stand 
out, and through repetition win a fair 
share of the business. 

The permanent value of occasional 
pages or half pages is nil, for the aver- 
age independent doing a_ business 
largely local or sectional. © We have 
ample evidence to sustain this conten- 
tion, but the permanent business build- 
ing value of small ads of the right kind, 
consistently and consecutively appear- 
ing in the same position, is great. Even 
though the retailer may fail to get an 
immediate profit from week to week on 
such advertising, he can safely charge 
part of the cost against general busi- 
ness development. 

In order to get the fullest effect from 
this kind of advertising, it is necessary 
for the retailer personally to give some 
time and attention to the job. Even 
though an agent be employed, some- 
thing of the store’s spirit and that of 
its ownership should creep into the 
advertising. This is especially true 
where the business of the shop has been 
built up on an idea, a policy or @ 
method that can be reflected in the 
shop’s advertising. 

Lack of Interest at Fault. 

A good many campaigns in the retail 
end of the trade start off with a bang. 
But the effect is lost when interest e 
the part of the shop management begins 
to lag. Pretty soon the store will be 


See page 23. 
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paying for the insertion of “business” 
cards, and the amount of good these do 
is very small. s ' 

As to medium selection, local condi- 
tions have an important influence on 
the application of general rules. But 
it has been found the best results are 
obtained by selecting the best particular 
newspaper for the trade and then stick- 
ing closely to % : 

Selection of the newspaper involves: 
Amount of circulation, percentage 
within the store’s trading radius, type 
of readers predominating, and adver- 
tising rates. ny 

Quite naturally, the advertising re- 
tailer will select the paper which offers 
the greatest circulation “at the door.” 
But this is not always an infallible 
guide. In the smaller cities and towns, 
for instance, great value might be 
found in a newspaper with large, 
nearby rural circulation. Where the 
shop’s advertising funds are limited, the 
best practice is to use only one paper 
and to use it steadily and consistently. 
Few experienced retailers have been 
found who disagree with this idea. 

When you see a certain man two or 
three minutes every day, you are cer- 
tain to know him better and remember 
him longer than when you see him once 
a year for an hour or two. It is the 
same with certain kinds of advertising. 
This psychology certainly sums up the 
case for the small, independent retailer 
and his newspaper advertising. 

The reader will remember a twenty- 
line ad, seen every day for a year, ten 
times longer than he will remember a 
full page ad seen but once. Not that 
full pages haven’t their value. But 
they are not suitable for the small 
retailer. 

od 


DISCUSSES RETAIL PROBLEMS. 


That the average net profit of the 
retail meat dealer today is approxi- 
mately one per cent on sales was 
brought out by John A. Kotal, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, addressing 
a meeting of retailers at Houston, 
Tex., on April 11. 

Mr. Kotal discussed a number of 
subjects important to the retail dealer, 
stressing the need for better service 
in the face of modern severe compe- 
tition. 

Referring to the great changes tak- 
ing place in retail distribution of food 
products, due to changing conditions 
and new methods of living, Mr. Kotal 
mentioned the following: First, that 
the large meat market has been super- 
seded by smaller and more compact 
markets better able to avoid waste; 
second, that large homes have given 
way to small apartments; third, that 


housewives like to buy all their foods 
under one roof; fourth, that deliveries 
are being curtailed and the length of 
stores even cut down to save time ; and 
fifth, that credit is being investigated. 

The speaker urged retail meat deal- 
ers to adopt and maintain proper 
bookkeeping methods. He also recom- 


mended that they avail themselves of 
the vocational course developed by the 
association 


national in cooperation 
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with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

In advocating that dealers go after 
business, by attracting customers and 
interesting them in good meats, Mr. 
Kotal urged the selecting of trade 
names and attractive wording for ad- 
vertisements. 

“The daily newspaper,” he said, “is 
unquestionably the outstanding mode 
of advertising to the consumer. It is 
the quickest and most economical way 
of reaching the largest number of 
prospective buyers. 

“}inough space should be used in all 
advertising to be specific in describing 
foods offered. The housewife wants 
information, and expects to get it from 
her food dealer. 

“With 300,000 retail grocers and 
over 100,000 retail meat dealers in the 
country, there is a state of competi- 
tion for the consumer’s preference that 
rivals, if not exceeds, all other types 
of retailing. A well-lighted, wisely 
managed retail food store, courteously 
conducted and clean, will absolutely 
receive the preference of the buying 
public.” 

——— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Clifford Wormington has leased the 
Johnson building, Kall City, Kans., and 
will engage in the meat and grocery 
business. 

The M. & M. Grocery & Market has 
opened for business at. 100 East Madi- 
son St., Iola, Kans. 

Bert Sisson is in charge of the new 
meat market opened in Harris’ New 
Cash Grocery, Howard, Kans. 

Dick Hussman has purchased the 
meat market and grocery business of 
J. W. Sterba, Seiling, Okla. 

Carl Thies has leased the Dick 
building, Ellinwood, Kans., and is about 
to re-engage in the meat business there. 

B. J. Senski has been succeeded in 
the meat business at Standish, Mich., 
by Keller & Martin. 

Ed Stahl has sold his meat market 
at 6657 East Vernon Highway, Detroit, 
Mich., to L. Silverthorn. 

The Newcomb Meat Market, Te- 
cumseh, Mich., was damaged by fire 
recently with loss of about $2,000. 

The Frank Meat Market has been 
opened at Fourth and Erie Sts., 
Rogers, Mich., by Hans Frank. 

The Riteway Stores Co. has opened 

in the meat and grocery business in 
the Mason building, Hancock, Mich. 
' Marinello & Grindatti have  pur- 
chased the Model Meat Market, Iron 
River, Mich., from Peter J. White and 
others. 

The National Sausage Stores Co. 
has engaged in business at 2625 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Kelly & Brown have reopened in the 
meat business at 405 Fourth St., 
Marysville, Calif. 

C. T. Naylor and Geo. Yoshi have 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness at 204 Belmont N., Seattle, Wash., 
as the Olive Way Market. 

Geo. Shipman has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of H. A. 
Reiker at Albany, Ore. 

A new meat market has been opened 
in the Piggly Wiggly store at Poca- 
tello, Ida., and will be operated by the 
Standard Market of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

W. W. Papesh has sold his interests 
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THE REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 


If the matter has not already been 
attended to, the retailer should not de- 
lay looking over his refrigerating equip- 
ment. A little time spent on this de- 
tail at this time may save considerable 
worry and loss of some product when 
the warm weather arrives. 

Many retailers, it may be, are not 
familiar enough with the construction 
of a refrigerating machine and the 
prineiple on which it works to deter- 
mine whether or not repairs are neces- 
sary. In such cases it is an economy 
to have a competent mechanic or, in 
the larger cities, a representative of the 
manufacturer check up on the equip- 
ment. 

In this connection, special attention 
should be given to the bearings, valves, 
oiling system and connections. The oil 
should be changed, the electrical con- 
nections cleaned and the piping looked 
over. Coils—particularly those exposed 
to brine solutions—should be given 
rather close scrutiny. 

Refrigerating machines of the types 
used in retail meat stores are especial- 
ly sturdy pieces of equipment and sel- 
dom need extensive repairing and over- 
hauling. Still, accidents will happen. 

A small expense at this ‘time to cor- 
rect defects and put the machine in 
good condition for the work it will have 
to do during the coming warm months 
is cheap insurance. 








in the Wallace Meat Co. and the Cash 
Market, Kellogg, Ida., to A. D. Wallace 
and F. F. Brewer, of Wallace. The 
Papesh Market has been bought by 
Edward P. Stein of Kellogg. 

The Park Avenue Market, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., has just completed remod- 
eling and installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Stephens & Uhrich’s new public mar- 
ket has been opened at Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., under the management of E. L. 
Stephens, dealing in meats and gro- 
ceries. 

The wholesale meat market of 
Charles S. Taylor, 592 East Broadway, 
Portland, Ore., recently was damaged 
by fire, confined chiefly to the smoke- 
house. 

R. L. Berry has purchased the meat 
market of G. A. Berry, at 17540 John 
R St., Detroit, Mich. 

The Van Halst Stop & Save Grocery 
& Meat Market has been opened at 246 
East Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. K. Wrigglesworth has engaged in 
the meat and grocery business at Mil- 
ford, Mich. 

George Hautzenrader has engaged 
in the meat and grocery business at 
Troy, Kans. 

Miller & Kell, Alma, Wis., meats, are 
planning to make considerable improve- 
ments in their meat market. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, spent a day in 
New York during the past week. 


E. A. Ellendt, canned foods depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., spent a few days 
in New York during the past week. 


T. E. Ray, of the branch house de- 
partment, Swift & Company, New York, 
has been in Chicago for a few days. 


Frank E. Wilhelm, vice-president, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, has been 
spending a few days in New York. 


George J. Edwards, general man- 
ager of Swift & Company, New York 
City, visited Chicago and Omaha for 
several days last week. 


The staff of Otto Stahl, Inc., held 
its regular monthly sales meeting dur- 
ing the past week. Refreshments were 
served after the meeting. 


William F. Clifford, packinghouse 
products broker, has moved his office 
from the Produce Exchange to 679 
Hudson st., New York City. The new 
quarters will be nearer the markets. 

Pendleton Dudley and _ associates, 
eastern representatives of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, announce 
the removal of their offices to the Sun 
— 280 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


The staff of Armour and Company, 
New York, held a sales meeting on 
April 11, at which P. G. Lee, vice- 
president, and I. M. Hoagland, general 
. superintendent of branch houses, Chi- 
cago, were present. 


A committee has been appointed by 
the Employees’ Association of Otto 
Stahl, Inc., for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the annual picnic, and all the 
employees are looking forward to this 
event with happy anticipation. 

C. H. Breese, for many years repre- 
senting the Independent Packing Co., 
Chicago, and more recently acting as 
a packinghouse broker for different 
concerns, announces the removal of his 
office from the Produce Exchange to 
679 Hudson st., New York City. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., has opened ad- 
ditional stores during the past week, 
the locations being: 3959A 61st Street, 
Woodside, L. I.; Polk Ave. and 94th 
St., Elmhurst, L. I, and the Blue 
Ribbon Self-Service Luncheonette and 
5 tad Store, 9 Main Street, Flushing, 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended April 13, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
2 Ibs.; Manhattan, 296 Ibs.; Queens, 8 
Ibs.; Richmond, 5 lIbs.; total, 311 Ibs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 9 lbs. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., announce that they 
have appointed T. W. Bryant treasurer 
and comptroller of the company. Mr. 
Bryant was for many years connected 
with Armour and Company, and prior 
to accepting the position with Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., was comptroller for the 
Armour auxiliaries at Chicago, the di- 
vision of soap, glue, curled hair, sand- 
paper and ammonia. Prior to that time 
he was general traveling packinghouse 
auditor. 


The board of governors of the New 
York Hide & Skin Exchange has an- 
nounced that the organization’s char- 
ter has been amended, and the name 
changed to New York Hide Exchange. 
A substantial volume of trading on the 
New York Hide Exchange by Chicago 
interests is assured when the exchange 
opens for trading next month, accord- 
ing to Sampson Rogers, Jr., of Bolles 
& Rogers Co., leading hide dealers of 
Chicago. Mr. Rogers, who has been 
in New York conferring with officials 
of the exchange, said that western hide 
centers were looking forward with keen 
interest to the inauguration of trading 
in futures. 


The Mutual Benefit Association of 
Nathan Strauss, inc., held its annual 
dance and dinner on Sunday evening, 
April 14, at the Leverich Towers Hotel, 
Brooklyn, with more than 700 mem- 
bers and guests present. The success 
of the evening was due largely to the 
efforts of the following members: 
Michael M. Rosenthal, chairman of the 
dinner committee; Irving M. Schaat, 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee; Meyer Van Wye, floor manager 
and chairman of the board of trustees; 
Arthur S. Goldstein, chairman of the 
reception committee, and Morris Pett, 
toastmaster. 

The Mutual Benefit Association is 
composed of 507 officers and employees 
of the 95 chain meat stores operated 
by the Strauss company in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. Mem- 
bership entitles employees to sick 
benefit and life insurance based on the 
number of years of service with the 
firm. Nathan Strauss is honorary 


president; Louis Strauss, honorary 
vice-president, and Morris Pett, presi- 
dent. 

~~ fe 


GERMAN LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER. 


Livestock slaughters at the 36 chief 
centers in Germany during January, 
1929, were heavier than in January, 
1928, except for hogs, which showed 
a decrease of 14 per cent. This de- 
crease in the hog kill was expected, 
following the high level of 5,105,000 
head reached in 1928, compared with 
4,498,000 in 1927 and 8,306,000 in 1926. 
The unusually heavy hog slaughters all 
through 1928 caused a reduction of 
3,000,000 in German hog population. 

Slaughters of cattle, calves, hogs 
and sheep in January, this year and 
last, as rerorted to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were as follows: 

Jan., 


929. 1928. 
PROT Tr rir tre 84,000 72,000 
SER ob oa cb ceccenpesesesogecees 94,000 107,000 
PD skicaices casedeedeneashee sso 000 000 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS 
The board of directors of Ye 
New York Branch held its 
monthly meeting on Tuesday evening 
April 16, at which general ASsociation 
matters were discussed. The board g 
directors, on behalf of the members of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, 
the invitation to attend an en 
ment to be given by Ferris & Co. on 
May 7. 





The Jamaica Branch held a meet 

early this month at which Chris 

the president, spoke of the cooperation 
being given the members by the Fogg 
Distributors in the purchase of 

of their stocks. Mr. Harrison, bug. 
ness manager for the Brooklyn ang 
South Brooklyn branches, said ther 
was a picnic of these two b 
planned for June, and asked the mem. 
bers of the Jamaica Branch to join ip 
the festivities. Jesse Kaufman made 
a few remarks and requested the men. 
bers to get new members. 


The Washington Heights Branch, at 
its regular monthly meeting, was ad. 
dressed by its president, Charles 
Schuck; his subject was convention 
matters. The members accepted the 
invitation of Ferris & Co. to be their 
guests on April 29, at which time it 
has been arranged to inspect the 
of Ferris & Co. and then to tour chine 
town, with supper to follow. 


A business meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was held on Thursday after 
noon of last week in the Hotel McAl- 
pin. President Mrs. Charles Hemhdt 
announced that Mrs. G. Schmitt, who 
has acted as hostess for several social 
afternoons, would enter a hospital dur- 
ing the coming week. The members 
expressed the hope that Mrs. Schmitt 
would be with them soon again, en- 
tirely recovered. As the next meeting 
will be a social, it was decided to have 
something in the nature of a Scotch 
treat, and it was accordingly 
to attend a matinee, to be followed by 
luncheon. 

Charles Kramer, president of Kra- 
mer Brothers and a member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, and his sister, Mrs. 
Anna Stoff, had a double birthday on 
April 13. 


The many friends of Fred Hirsch, 
business manager of the Bronx Branch, 
will be glad to learn that he is back 
at his desk after a serious illness. 


D. Reimers, father of Mrs. Oscar 
Schaefer, a past vice-president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, passed away at his 
home on Monday of last week after # 
lingering illness. It will be 
that Mr. and Mrs. Reimers celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary 0 
May 9, 1925. 

George Anselm, an active member of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, had @ 
birthday on April 9, which was cele 
brated throughout the day, comment 
ing with the family presents at break- 


fast. 
1 salt 
What pork cuts are cured in dry 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer? 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s 
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HONORS 30-YEAR VETERAN. 
Members of the Bronx Branch, with 
their friends, gathered in the ballroom 
of Ebling’s Casino last Sunday night 
to honor Fred Wehnes, a charter mem- 
per and one of its first presidents. Like 
all the affairs of this Branch, it was 
like a big family gathering where 
everybody knows his neighbor and 
‘rth abounds. Music was furnished 
py Arthur Hirsch’s band, and individual 
cold cuts and liquid refreshments were 
served. ; ; ‘ 
During a lull in the dancing, busi- 
ness manager Fred Hirsch welcomed 
the guests and told of the three-fold 
reason for the celebration, the first of 
which was to bring the members closer 
together; the second, to thank Michael 
Roth, chairman of the arrangement 
committee for the recent annual ban- 
+ and dance, and third, to honor a 
30-year member who is still active. 
Mr. Hirsch then called upon Frank 
P. Burck of Brooklyn, who is also in 
the 30-year membership class. Mr. 
Burck congratulated Mr. Wehnes upon 
the excellent reputation he has ac- 
quired during his many years of active 
service and which have made him well 
known not only in his own branch but 
throughout the entire organization. He 
expressed his pleasure at being called 
upon by the Bronx Branch to present 
a token of their esteem to Mr. Wehnes. 
In accepting the gift, which was a 
handsome watch and chain, Mr. Wehnes 
expressed his deep appreciation and 
gave a graphic account of the early 
struggles and hard work of the thirty 
who organized the Bronx Branch thirty 
years ago. 
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A. C. Wicke Mfsg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Salesrooms: 
425-4385 E. 102nd St. 


4. 


Bronx Branch: 
789 Brook Ave. 














Mrs. O. Spandau sang, and the little 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bachrach 
danced. 
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GERMAN MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


The consumption of inspected and im- 


ported meats in Germany during 1928, 














Holwick Stuffers 


Easiest and safest to operate; 
made in 50—100—200 and 
400 Ib. sizes. This is our 50 
lb. size air-electric or hydro 
el ic. They are self con- 
tained units—motor, 
and pump ready to go. 
Nothing like them ever seen 
before. 


PRICES RIGHT 
Dealers wanted 
Send for literature. You 


will be surprised. We also 
make electric meat nders 
“The Everlasting nd.” 


B. C. HOLWICK 


Canton, Ohio 
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MERCHANDISING 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


By E. L. Rhoades 


are reported by the German Division 
of Statistical and Historical Research 
as follows: 


Beef & Pork & Mutton 

Veal, . at, 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Pre@metion 2 .<-icoves 2,324,860 3,734,675 92,697 
Net imports ........ 


327,965 236,041 5 
Held for consumption.2,652,825 3,970,716 102,527 


A library of accepted 
good practice in the 


packing industry— 




















Ze Sausage TUBS 


Trimming and 


Designed and Con- 

structed to Meet 

Packing House Re- 
quirements. 


Write for Circulars 


Dubuque Steel 
Products Co. 


Sheet Metal Dept., 
Kretechmer Mfg. Co., 























DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Leading sales managers of the 
packing industry have cooperated 
in the preparation of this non- 
technical statement of merchan- 
dising problems and practices. 
Much of the information has 
never before been put into print. 

This book should be especially 
helpful as a basis for sales con- 
ferences or the training of sales- 
men, 


$5.00, postpaid $5.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5776 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


good 
medium 
common 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good to choice ............+. $15.00@17.00 
Calves, medium - 11.00@14.00 
Calves, common lightweights 7.50@ 9.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, woolskins, good to choice. ..$17.40@17.50 
Lambs, clippers, good and choice.... 15.85@16.10 
Lambs, medium clippers @14.50 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light .. 
Native, common to fair. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 


Fresh bologna bulls @16% 


City. 
@33 
@29 
@26 
@ 40 


hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs... .22 
rounds 

rounds .. 

rounds .. 

chucks .. 


16 @17 
Rolls, reg., 6@s i AR cwsneess conee 22 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 ‘bs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


DRESSED — AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime ......... @32 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, good ... @2: 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, ‘sen Ibs. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh .. 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. a 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 1 

Butts, boneless, Western............... 2 

Butts, regular, 21 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg... .25 

Picnic hams, Western, ante 6@8 ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 2 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg. 


Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. ae paseeksnas 
Beef tongue, light .......... eke adeveee 
Beef tongue, h 


ess, city 
Pickled bellies, s@i0 Ibs. avg.. ceesee -18 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 0%" 12% Re 14 14-18 * up 
Prime No. 1 veals..24 2.50 3.00 4.05 
Prime No. 2 veals..22 2.30 25s 2.75 —_ 
Buttermilk No. 1....21 2.15 2.45 2.65 
Buttermilk No. 2....19 1.95 2.20 
Branded Gruby 115 1.30 5 
At value 


Number 3 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., 
Ducks, nearby 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


extras (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score)... 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Extras, reg. pkd., dozen...........+++. 29% @30 
Extra firsts, storage pkd., 2914 @30 
Firsts, storage pkd., doz oe 
Checks 


2.05 





via express....34 @35 
7 


@2 
@50 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


@45% 
@44% 
-43% @4414 
43 @43% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...35 @37 
48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...36 @38 
43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...35 @38 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb...34 @37 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @34 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. @38 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @39 
Western, 43 to 47 Ib. to dozen, Ib... @39 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @38 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @36 
Ducks— 
Long Island, prime to fancy.........27 
Turkeys— 
Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy. .31 


Fowls—f: 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 


@28 
@36 


uabs— 

White, 11 Ibs. to dozen, per Ib.. 

White, 9 Ibs. to dozen, per lb 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to — 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 

Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 

Western, 48 to 4 Ibs., 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs., 


—— oa 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
April 11, 1929: 

April 5 
Chicago 
New York 


@50 
@50 
to box: 
@36 
@36 
@37 
@37 
@34 


10 

43% 
44% 
451% 
451% 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 


butter—90 score at Chicago. 

444%, 444% 44% 4 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 

Apr. 11. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
88,312 34,649 31,670 782,171 
. 52,481 58,683 46,271 904,049 
. 16,966 17,107 17,144 283,414 288,228 
. 12,478 15,476 302,428 298,127 


Total 120,237 126,922 110,561 2,323,046 2,272,575 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


In Out 
Apr. 11. Apr. 11. 
6,175 8,259 
104,950 
12,723 
3,190 


129,122 


438% 43% 


eg go. 804,435 
» ge 932,769 

Ae 

Phila. 


Same 
On hand Week-day 
Apr. 12. last year. 
438,008 475,772 
1,660,048 1,160,130 
226,165 910 
312,788 


218,948 
2,543,168 2,229,600 


oom go 


April 20, 


FERTILIZER MATERIAL 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVER 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs. ... 
Ammonium sulphate, gone bags, per 
00 lbs. f.a.s. New . 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per pes 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 


Fish guano, Le 13@14% ammo- 
wig, G09 3. 'R. Te cc iccann cocusad 


Fish scrap, aan 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory... 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 
as ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
P. L. bulk 


4.158 


4 
Pa Sod unground, 9@10% ammonia.4,00@ 
Phosphates. : 


Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton 


Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground..... 
Cracklings, 60% 


saat oan Ground. 
50% 
55% 


eeeeee 


BONES, HOOFS AND HO 
Round Fs pln bones, “~. 48 to 50 lbs. : 


per ° 
Black lh ge per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton............. 
Thigh bones, avg. ” to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, av. 7% 0z., “and over, No. 
Horns, av. 7% oz. and over, No. 
Horns, av. 74% oz. and over, No. 


—o— : 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK, © 
Receipts of live stock at New’ 
for week ended April 13, 1929, 
ported officially as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 


Two weeks ago .. ie 797 


Lincoln Farms P: 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers 


noe FAT 


ae! of Poultry Fee 


: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0 a 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 




















consignment. 
mation ly fe furnished. 


407 East sist Ste 


NEW YORK, N. : 
Caledonin 0118-0114 








